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Thomas  Stanford  Barcus  (Bib.),  who  attended  Vander¬ 
bilt  from  Lorena,  Texas,  and  who  received  his  M.A. 
degTee  from  Southwestern,  is  serving  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Longview.  In  1922  Mr.  Barcus  was  pre¬ 
siding  elder  in  Brownwood.  In  1925  he  was  located 
in  Hillsboro,  and  in  1929  he  was  pastor  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  in  Oranere. 

of  Rev.  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus  and  Wife, 

Mary  Frances  Smith  Barcus 

_  1342962 

In  writing  the  genealogy  and  history  of  my  father  and  mother, 
Rev.  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus  and  wife,  Mary  Frances  Smith  Barcus, 
I  have  had  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the  varied  and  sundry  cor¬ 
respondence  with  varied  of  our  kindred  scattered  over  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  bear  our  name,  Barcus. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  various 
families. 

I  appears  the  family  on  both  sides,  from  the  earliest  days,  have 
been  staunch  Methodists.  The  early  members  of  the  family  were 
associated  with  John  Wesley,  and  some  of  them  were  baptized  by 
him.  There  have  been  in  both  the  Barcus  and  the  McFerrin 
(Mother’s  side)  families  a  large  number  of  preachers.  There  have 
been  a  few  doctors  and  a  few  lawyers.  I  have  not  discovered  any 
of  the  family  who  are  rich;  neither  have  I  learned  of  any  who  are 
or  have  been  really  poor.  From  the  earliest  trave  we  have  of  the 
family  when  they  left  Ireland  and  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  they  have  been  what  might  be  termed  the  middle  class.  There 
are  none  in  the  connection  so  far  as  I  have  learned  of  whom  we  need 
be  ashamed.  There  are  many  who  have  held  prominent  places  in  the 
public  life,  both  in  the  Methodist  church  and  in  state  affairs.  Our 
people  have  been  a  pioneering  folk.  Our  forebears  came  to  the 
United  States  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  moved  west¬ 
ward  and  helped  to  settle  what  was  then  the  far  west,  Ohio  and 
Virginia.  The  McFerrin  family  moved  south  and  helped  to  develop 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  My  father,  E.  R.  Barcus,  and  wife, 
first  settled  in  Mississippi.  Early  in  their  married  life  they  crossed 
the  Mississippi  River  and  settled  in  Arkansas.  In  1874,  after  the 
Reconstruction  days,  they  moved  to  the  far  west,  in  Central  Texas, 
where  they  bought  land  near  Waco,  which  was  ploughed  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  oxen.  They,  as  their  forebears,  were  sturdy  immigrants, 
who  were  not  afraid  of  the  frontier  and  were  not  afraid  of  work. 
Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus  and  wife  reared  eleven  children  of  their  own  and 
three  grandchildren,  being  the  children  of  their  oldest  daughter,  Mary 
— a  total  of  nine  boys  and  five  girls.  In  the  rearing  of  this  large 
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family,  however,  they  were  ably  assisted  by  their  daughter  Mary, 
whom  all  the  children  lovingly  called  and  still  call  Sister.  The 
children  really  had  two  mothers.  In  the  management  of  the  large 
household  it  was  necessary  to  and  they  did  have  perfect  discipline. 
Each  child  was  assigned  his  duty  on  the  farm  as  well  as  about  the 
household  affairs.  Mother  Barcus  saw  to  it  that  each  one  did  the 
part  assigned.  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus  was  an  itinerant  Methodist 
preacher,  riding  the  large  circuits  around  Waco,  and  was  necessarily 
away  from  home  a  great  portion  of  the  time.  He  organized  many 
of  the  Methodist  churches  in  McLennan  and  adjoining  counties.  He 
managed  the  farm,  laying  out  the  plans  and  directing  the  work  that 
the  boys  should  do.  He  was  really  a  moneymaker;  everything  he 
touched  seemed  to  turn  to  money.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  largest 
salary  as  a  preacher  was  not  more  than  $750.00,  he  was  able  to  so 
manage  the  farm  affairs  that  within  twenty  years,  from  1876  to 
1896,  he  accumulated  1400  acres  of  land,  all  paid  for  and  well 
stocked  with  teams  and  farming  tools,  and  he  gave  all  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  an  education  in  the  universities.  When  he  and  his  wife  came 
to  Texas  they  were  able  to  bring  everything  they  had,  including  their 
ten  children,  in  a  two-horse  wagon.  Texas  at  the  time  they  came 
was  indeed  a  frontier  state.  He  built  his  home  on  the  rolling  prairies 
ten  miles  west  of  Waco,  which  was  then  on  the  frontier.  The  coun¬ 
try  at  that  time  was  filled  with  cattle  which  grazed  upon  free  grass 
and  which  were  carried  to  market  by  being  driven  to  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska,  or  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  There  were  few  railroads  in  this 
portion  of  Texas. 

The  customs  of  the  early  days  in  Texas,  both  socially,  politically 
and  religiously,  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  present. 
Shortly  after  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus  settled  on  his  farm  he  and  his  family 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Stanford  and  family,  who  lived  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  toward  Waco  from  him,  built,  in  18.77,  what  has  since  been 
known  as  Stanford’s  Chapel.  It  was  the  first  Methodist  church 
erected  west  of  Waco  in  McLennan  County  and  it  has  been  known 
as,  and  is,  the  mother  Methodist  church  in  all  the  country  roundabout. 
For  thirty-five  years  an  annual  Methodist  camp  meeting  was  held 
at  said  church  on  the  second  and  third  Sundays  in  August.  Many 
noted  Methodist  preachers  have  attended  services  there  and  preached 
at  these  camp  ground  meetings.  Quite  a  number  of  preachers  had 
their  beginning  there  and  preached  their  first  sermon  in  the  little 
church.  Among  them  are  the  four  sons  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus;  Rev. 
Gus  Barnes,  one  of  the  prominent  preachers  in  the  North  Texas 
Conference;  two  of  the  Rucker  boys,  Sam  J.  Rucker,  who  is  now  a 
prominent  preacher  in  the  Central  Texas  Conference,  the  other 
Rucker  boy  being  dead ;  Rev.  P.  T.  Stanford  a  grandson  of  Rev. 
Thos.  Stanford,  and  Rev.  E.  Rosmon  Stanford,  a  grandson  of  both 
Barcus  and  Stanford,  who  is  now  president  of  Westmoreland  College 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Two  of  the  Barcus  girls  married  two  of 
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the  Stanford  boys,  and  in  that  way  the  two  families  became  intimately 
and  closely  related.  Rev.  Thomas  Stanford  had  a  large  family  and 
there  are  now  living  in  and  around  Waco  several  hundred  of  his 
descendants.  The  two  families  largely  shaped  the  social,  political 
and  religious  atmosphere  of  the  western ,  portion  of  McLennan 
County.  An  interesting  thing  with  reference  to  social  matters  in 
the  early  days  is  that  at  the  church  services  the  men  and  women 
were  not  permitted  to  sit  together.  The  young  men  who  brought 
their  sweethearts  to  church  were  required  to  sit  on  one  side  while 
their  sweethearts  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  was  consid¬ 
ered  unwise  for  boys  and  girls  to  go  riding  together.  One  incident 
which  shows  the  true  condition  of  the  times  is,  that  three  days  before 
Rebecca,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus,  was  to  marry 
Wilson  Stanford,  one  of  the  sons  of  Rev.  Thomas  Stanford,  the  pros¬ 
pective  bridegroom  asked  to  take  his  fiancee  for  a  buggy  ride  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  in  order  that  they  might  attend  a  church  service  six 
or  eight  miles  away.  Mother  Barcus  told  him  that  she  did  not  think 
it  was  proper  for  girls  to  go  driving  with  the  boys ;  that  if  he  would 
wait  three  days  longer  he  could  then  take  her  where  he  pleased.  It 
is  quite  a  change  from  those  days  to  the  present,  when  our  boys  travel 
by  automobile  and  airship  with  the  best  girls  of  the  land. 

The  land  was  farmed  in  quite  a  different  method  from  the  present. 
The  chief  work  stock  were  oxen.  Today  we  have  the  modern  trac¬ 
tor.  In  the  early  days  we  had  the  scythe,  the  cradle  and  the  wire 
binder  with  which  to  cut  grain.  Today  we  have  the  combination 
machine  which  cuts,  threshes  and  sacks  the  grain.  We  had  no  high¬ 
ways.  Almost  every  winter  the  roads  became  so  nearly  impassable 
on  account  of  mud  that  the  only  way  to  get  to  Waco,  the  nearest 
market,  was  to  put  four  horses  or  oxen  to  a  two-wheel  truck.  Today 
we  have  the  macadamized  roads  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other,  and  our  high-powered  automobiles.  Texas  was  then  a  pioneer 
state,  the  western  portion  being  inhabited  by  Indians.  Large  herd 
of  buffalo  roamed  its  western  prairies.  Southwestern  University, 
the  Methodist  college,  was  about  1875  located  at  Georgetown,  Texas, 
and  in  1878  John  M.  Barcus  went  to  school  there.  From  that  year 
until  1925,  some  student  by  the  name  of  Barcus  attended  that  in¬ 
stitution.  When  John  and  Jesse  Barcus  went  to  school  they  had  to 
go  by  wagon  and  though  it  was  only  sixty-five  miles,  it  required  a 
week’s  time  to  send  them  there  and  bring  the  wagon  back,  especially 
if  it  happened  to  be  muddy.  The  main  public  travel  in  Texas  was 
by  the  stagecoach  in  those  early  days.  The  early  pioneers  of  Texas 
did  not  have  any  money.  They  raised  their  products  on  the  farm 
and  would  exchange  the  farm  products  for  other  necessities  of  life. 
The  preachers  were  paid,  in  a  large  measure,  with  farm  products 
rather  than  with  money. 

Many  interesting  incidents  could  be  given  about  the  early  family 
history  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus  and  wife — of  their  hardships  as  well 
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as  their  joys.  The  only  education  any  of  their  children  received 
before  going  to  college  was  at  the  hands  of  their  mother,  who,  in 
addition  to  her  numerous  household  cares  and  duties,  taught  the 
public  school  nearby. 

In  giving  the  genealogy  of  the  family,  many  errors  I  am  sure 
have  crept  in.  I  have  tried  to  reconcile  the  information  given  by 
various  members  of  the  family.  If  anyone  who  reads  these  lines 
can  furnish  any  further  or  more  definite  information,  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  they  would  send  same  to  me. 

Some  members  of  the  family  have  served  in  every  war  since  1876. 
During  the  World  War  in  1917  the  following  were  enlisted  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  army:  Thos.  Rucker  and  E.  Rosmon 
Stanford,  sons  of  Mrs.  M.  W.  Stanford;  Dr.  William  Shelton  Bar- 
cus  and  Dr.  James  R.  Barcus,  sons  of  Rev.  John  M.  Barcus;  Sam 
P.  and  John  M.  Barcus,  sons  of  W.  J.  Barcus;  William  Jesse,  Frank 
and  W.  B.  Stanford,  Jr.,  sons  of  W.  B.  Stanford;  and  L.  C.  Por¬ 
ter,  who  married  Florence  Stanford.  H.  R.  Barcus,  Jr.,  son  of  H. 
R.  Barcus,  and  E.  H.  P.  Creasy,  who  married  Helen  Barcus. 


FAMILY  GENEALOGY 
Paternal  Side 

(1)  About  1790,  George  Barkhurst,  who  was  born  in  England, 
came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Maryland.  He  and  his 
wife,  Frances  Barkhurst,  had  five  boys:  George,  Samuel,  John, 
Edward  and  Jesse.  George,  Samuel  and  John,  from  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  obtainable,  settled  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Edward 
died  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  in  1838. 

(2)  Jesse  Barkhurst,  the  youngest  son  of  George  Barkhurst,  was 
born  in  Maryland,  March  8th,  1793.  When  Jesse  was  three  years 
of  age  his  father  and  mother,  with  their  five  boys,  started  on  a  jour¬ 
ney,  moving  from  Maryland  to  what  was  then  the  far  west,  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio.  On  the  journey  George  Barkhurst  died  and  his  wife, 
with  their  five  boys,  continued  their  journey  and  settled  on  Little 
Wheeling  Creek  near  what  is  now  known  as  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  They  lived  there  in  a  log  fort,  where  they  felt  safe  from 
occasional  Indian  depredations.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  the 
name  of  Barkhurst  was  changed  to  that  of  Barcus. 

Jesse  Barcus  had  few  opportunities  for  an  education.  He  was 
fond  of  hunting,  was  unusually  expert  with  the  rifle  and  excelled 
in  all  sports  of  the  day.  He  was  a  man  of  unusually  fine  physique. 
He  could  outrun,  outjump  and  outlift  at  log-rollings  and  house- 
raisings  any  man  in  his  neighborhood.  He  was  full  of  anecdotes 
and  was  a  general  favorite  with  his  associates.  In  1817  Jesse  Barcus 
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married  Ann  Rosmon,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Rosmon  and  Ann 
Dowler. 

Edward  Rosmon  was  born  about  1760  near  Belfast,  Ireland. 
He  there  married  Ann  Dowler  and  they  came  from  Ireland  to  the 
United  States  in  1794,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Edward  Ros¬ 
mon  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge.  There  is  in  the  possession 
of  my  brother’s  wife,  Mrs.  John  M.  Barcus,  the  original  demit  of 
Edward  Rosmon  from  both  the  Blue  Lodge  and  the  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  in  Ireland,  dated  May  12th,  1794,  same  being  written  in 
a  beautiful  round  hand  on  heavy  brown  paper.  Edward  Rosmon 
was  a  staunch  Methodist  and  was  baptized  by  John  Wesley.  His 
daughter,  Ann  Rosmon,  who  married  Jesse  Barcus,  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1798.  She  had  one  brother, 
Rev.  Edward  D.  Rosmon,  who  was  born  July  24th,  1808,  and  died 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  August  21st,  1884. 

Jesse  Barcus  died  April  30th,  1846,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  and 
his  wife  on  July  5th,  1849,  married  Rev.  Thomas  Ruckle,  who  died 
three  months  after  their  marriage.  Ann  Rosmon  Barcus  Ruckle 
died  September  8th,  1884,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ohio,  where  she  had  lived  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

Jesse  Barcus  and  wife  had  eight  children,  five  girls  and  three  boys, 
namely:  Julia,  who  was  born  February  14th,  1818,  and  who  mar¬ 
ried  James  Davis  January  3rd,  1840.  She  died  October  1st,  1907, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  Frances  (Fannie)  Barcus,  who  was 
born  September  28th,  1819,  married  Jacob  D'anfeffer,  and  died  in 
1846.  Sarah,  who  was  born  July  8th,  1821,  married  William 
Raikes;  after  his  death  she  married  W.  R.  Boner.  She  died  in  1883. 
Sachrissa,  who  was  born  July  15th,  1823,  married  Thomas  Y.  Sar- 
chet  in  1842,  and  died  March  28th,  1865.  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus, 
who  was  born  July  19th,  1825,  married  Mary  Frances  Smith  July 
1st,  1852,  and  died  August  31st,  1896.  William  Barcus,  who  was 
born  September  nth,  1827,  and  died  September  1st,  1839.  Mar¬ 
garet  Barcus,  who  was  born  July  13th,  1833,  and  died  February 
16th,  1836.  Jesse  Barcus,  Jr.,  who  was  born  March  9th,  1837, 
and  died  in  1863. 

(3)  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus,  the  fifth  child  and  first  son  of 
Jesse  Barcus  (Barkhurst)  and  Ann  Rosmon,  was  born  July  19th, 
1825,  at  Little  McMahan  Creek,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  St. 
Clairsville,  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  which  was  about  ten  miles  west 
of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  He  and  his  brother  William,  who 
was  two  years  younger,  were  always  taken  for  twins  until  William 
died  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  He  was  eight  years  old  when  the  stars 
fell  in  1833,  and  he  said  that  he  distinctly  remembered  the  incident. 
Being  the  oldest  boy  and  having  four  sisters  who  were  older  and  two 
brothers  and  a  sister  younger  than  he,  he  was  required  to  do  very 
heavy  work  from  an  early  age.  In  a  letter  written  by  him  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  stated  that  at  the  age  of  eight  years  he  was 
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required  to  drive  two  four-horse  loads  of  coal  to  the  market  each 
day,  and  had  to  unload  same  by  himself.  In  the  summertime  he  was 
required  to  do  a  grown  man’s  work  in  the  harvest  field.  He  had 
very  little  opportunity  to  attend  school. 

In  1835  his  father  and  mother  with  their  family  moved  to  Guern¬ 
sey  County,  Ohio,  and  settled  near  what  is  now  Cambridge.  At 
that  time  he  was  ten  years  old  and  he  helped  chop  the  logs  out  of 
which  the  house  was  built.  In  1839  he  left  his  home  and  went  to 
Concord,  eight  miles  away,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  and  learned 
the  trade  of  a  wagon  maker.  The  work  in  connection  therewith, 
however,  was  too  heavy  for  a  boy  of  his  age  and  he  returned  home 
for  a  short  time.  At  the  age*of  fourteen,  he  left  his  home  and  went 
to  Morristown  and  lived  with  his  uncle,  Rev.  Edward  Rosmon. 
When  he  left  home  he  had  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  and  a  small 
bundle  of  clothing  and  walked  the  thirty  miles  to  his  uncle’s  home. 
He  never  spent  a  whole  week  under  his  paternal  roof  after  that  time. 
At  Morristown,  while  living  with  his  uncle  Edward,  he  bound  him¬ 
self  to  a  Mr.  Dickinson,  a  tailor,  and  from  him  learned  the  tailor’s 
trade.  His  father  was  a  real  musician  and  from  him  he  inherited  a 
wonderful  musical  talent.  Wtih  the  help  of  musicians,  at  add  times 
after  he  left  home,  he  became  a  good  musician.  After  working  with 
Mr.  Dickinson  for  a  year,  he  went  with  another  tailor  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  work  for  two  and  a  half  years  learning  the  tailor’s  trade, 
and  his  only  wages  were  his  board  and  clothing.  He  then  went  to 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  worked  as  a  first-class  tailor  for  his  board 
and  clothing  and  fifty  dollars  for  his  first  year’s  work.  When  he 
was  nineteen  years  old  he  states  he  was  soundly  converted  and  joined 
the  Methodist  Church.  In  1845  he  went  to  Bridgeport,  a  small 
town  on  the  Ohio  River  opposite  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and 
opened  a  tailor  shop.  While  there,  according  to  his  statement,  he  was 
appointed  “Class  Leader”  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  refused  to 
accept  same  because  he  felt  like  he  was  too  young,  inexperienced 
and  uneducated.  He  thought,  as  a  result  of  his  refusal  to  take  up 
the  wrok,  he  began  to  backslide  and  he  stated  that  for  five  years  he 
lived  in  a  very  backslidden  Christian  condition.  He  only  lived  in 
Bridgeport  a  short  time,  and  then  took  a  steamboat  down  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  where  he  worked  at  the  tailor’s  trade  for  a  few  months  and 
took  voice  lessons  under  a  fellow  music  master.  From  Cincinnati 
he  went  to  Kenton  and  Boone  Counties,  Kentucky,  where  he  worked 
at  the  tailor’s  trade  for  some  two  years.  He  had  a  superb  voice, 
well  trained,  and  was  a  favorite  in  all  company  by  reason  thereof. 
In  1845  he  made  arrangements  with  his  father’s  help  to  attend  col¬ 
lege.  Before,  however,  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  his  father  died 
rather  suddenly  and  the  plan  fell  through.  As  a  result  he  received 
very  little  education.  After  his  father’s  death  he  returned  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  a  few  days.  He  then  returned  to  Kentucky  and  in  a 
short  while  started  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  but  on  account  of  the 
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high  waters  in  the  river,  he  stopped  at  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  where 
he  went  into  business  with  a  tailor  and  after  a  few  months  he  bought 
out  the  entire  business.  In  1848  he  became  choir  leader  for  the  church 
at  Clarksville,  and  through  this  method  met  Mr.  Wendel,  the  or¬ 
ganist,  one  of  the  finest  musicians  of  that'  day.  Mr.  Wendel  was 
so  pleased  with  his  voice  that  he  proposed  to  Edward  Rosmon  Bar- 
cus  that  if  h:  would  go  with  him  he  would  teach  him  both  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  music.  He  sold  his  tailor  shop  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  After  a  few  months  he  went  with  Mr.  Wendel 
as  music  teacher  in  the  Clarksville  Female  Academy.  In  1850,  Mr. 
Wendel  left  the  Academy  at  Clarksville  and  went  to  Marshall  In¬ 
stitute  in  Mississippi,  and  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus  went  with  him 
to  said  Marshall  Institute.  At  that  time  there  was  no  railroad  and 
they  made  the  trip  on  horseback.  He  taught  music  in  Marshall  In¬ 
stitute  for  three  and  a  half  years,  and  for  the  last  year’s  service  re¬ 
ceived  eight  hundred  dollars.  While  at  Marshall  Institute  he  met 
Mary  Frances  Smith,  a  teacher  in  the  same  institution,  and  on  July 
1st,  1852,  they  were  married. 

Maternal  Side 

(1)  There  were  three  McFerrin  brothers  who  came  with  their 
families  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania, 
between  1740  and  1750.  William  McFerrin  was  the  son  of  one  of 
these  original  McFerrin  brothers. 

(2)  William  McFerrin  was  born  in  York  County,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  in  1755,  and  died  in  1845.  He  joined  the  army  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1776  and  served  until  its  close. 
In  1779  he  with  his  father  moved  to  a  farm  near  Abingdon  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Virginia,  where  in  1780  he  married  Jane  Laughlin, 
the  daughter  of  James  Laughlin.  He  and  his  wife  lived  on  the  farm 
and  raised  their  eight  children  and  it  was  there  that  their  son  James 
McFerrin  was  born  March  22nd,  1784. 

John  Laughlin,  the  father  of  James  Laughlin,  wTas  born  and  reared 
near  Belfast,  Irlend,  and  there  married  Jane  Matthews.  James 
Laughlin,  their  son,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  with  his  parents 
to  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  about  1753.  James  Laughlin 
married  a  Miss  Duncan,  and  it  was  their  daughter,  Jane  Laughlin, 
who  married  William  McFerrin  in  1780.  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
very  little  about  the  Duncan  family.  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  in  his  bi¬ 
ography  of  Rev.  John  B.  McFerrin,  states  that  Miss  Duncan  was 
of  a  large  family,  and  that  the  Dtincans  indulged  in  a  pardonable 
pride  in  a  family  tradition  that  they  were  remotely  connected  with 
the  once  royal  family  of  Scotland. 

William  McFerrin  and  his  wife,  Jane  Laughlin  McFerrin,  had 
eight  children,  three  boys  and  five  girls,  namely:  James  McFerrin; 
William  McFerrin;  Burton  L.  McFerrin;  Betsy  McFerrin,  who 
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married  Thomas  Berry;  Jane  McFerrin,  who  married  John  B.  Gil¬ 
liland;  Margaret  McFerrin,  who  married  James  Gilliland;  Tabitha 
McFerrin,  who  married  B.  L.  Smith;  Ella  McFerrin,  who  first  mar¬ 
ried  Preston  Stovall  and  after  his  death  married  Cullen  Curlee. 

(3)  Rev.  James  McFerrin  was  the  second  child  and  the  first 
son  of  William  and  Jane  McFerrin,  and  was  born  March  22nd, 
1784.  On  his  20th  birthday,  March  22nd,  1804,  he  married  Jane 
Campbell  Berry,  of  “Berry  Ironworks”,  near  Holston,  Virginia. 
Soon  after  he  married  he  and  his  wife  moved,  by  riding  the  same 
horse,  to  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee,  where  he  lived  unitl  his 
death,  September  4th,  1840.  His  wife,  Jane  Campbell  Berry,  was 
born  in  1786.  She  was  connected  with  the  families  of  Governor 
Berry  of  Tennessee  and  Senator  Berry  of  Arkansas.  Rev.  James  Mc¬ 
Ferrin  was  a  colonel  in  the  War  of  18.1.2.  He  and  his  wife  had 
eight  children,  five  girls  and  three  boys,  namely: 

(1)  Rev.  John  B.  McFerrin,  who  was  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  preachers  and  editors  in  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church.  His  grandson,  James  Douglas  Anderson,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  a  complete  history  of  this  family. 

(2)  Sallie  McFerrin,  who  married  John  Gilliland,  and  their 
descendants  are  living  in  Tennessee. 

(3)  Thomas  McFerrin,  who  died  in  infancy. 

(4)  Nancy  McFerrin,  who  married  John  Applewhite.  The 
Applewhites  are  now  living  somewhere  in  California. 

(5)  James  H.  McFerrin:  about  Aini.J  have  no  definite  infor¬ 
mation.  - — 

(6)  Rev.  Anderson  Purdy  McFerrin.  His  son,  Rev.  A.  P.  Mc¬ 

Ferrin,  now  lives  at  Franklin,  Tennessee,  and  can  give  information 
with  reference  to  his  family.  ^  .AN . .  „  „ 

(7)  Rev.  William -NTAlcFerrin.  His  grandson,  John  B.  Mc¬ 
Ferrin,  now  lives  at  Collierville,  Tennessee. 

(8)  Eliza  McFerrin,  who  was  born  in  1812,  married  Noah 
Smith  and  after  his  death  she  married  Rev.  Samuel  Gilliland,  she 
died  in  1871. 

(4)  Eliza  McFerrin,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  married  Noah 
Smith,  a  farmer.  Some  of  the  information  obtained  is  that  he  was 
a  local  Methodist  preacher.  He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
with  maalrial  fever,  leaving  his  wife  and  three  daughters,  namely: 
Martha,  Mary  Frances  and  Almyra  Probert.  After  the  death  of  Noah 
Smith  his  wife  married  Rev.  Samuel  Gilliland  and  they  had  seven 
children,  namely:  Annie;  Sallie;  James  McFerrin;  Alice  Amanda 
(Kitty)  ;  John;  Ella  and  Samuel. 

(5)  Mary  Frances  Smith,  the  daughter  of  Eliza  McFerrin  and 
Noah  Smith,  was  born  in  Alabama,  November  22nd,  1832.  I  have 
no  information  about  her  early  life.  She  was  teaching  in  Marshall 
Institute,  Tennessee,  at  the  time  she  met  Rev.  Edward  Rosmon  Bar- 
cus,  and  it  was  at  said  Institute  that  they  married  on  Julv  1st,  1852. 
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In  tracing  the  families  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus  and  wife,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  his  grandparents  on  his  mother’s  side,  Edward 
Rosmon  and  Ann  Dowler,  who  were  the  father  and  mother  of  Ann 
Rosmon,  who  married  Jesse  Barcus,  each  came  from  Belfast,  Ireland, 
about  1794.  The  grandparents  on  the  mother’s  side  of  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Barcus,  namely,  John  Laughlin  and  his  wife,  Jane  Matthews,  were 
born  and  reared  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  their  son,  James  Laugh¬ 
lin,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1753 
and  married  a  Miss  Duncan,  and  their  daughter  married  William 
McFerrin,  the  great  grandfather  of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Barcus.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  grandparents  on  the  mother’s  side  of  both  families  came 
from  or  near  Belfast,  Ireland.  The  McFerrins  also  came  from  Ire¬ 
land.  The  original  Barcus  (Barkhurst)  family  came  from  England. 

Rev.  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus  and  Mary  Frances  Smith  were  mar¬ 
ried  July  1st,  1852,  in  Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  by  Rev.  William 
McFerrin.  They  had  thirteen  children,  namely: 

(1)  Mary  Edward,  born  September  6,  1853,  married  Tom  Bul¬ 
lock  November  22,  1871.  He  died  October  9,  1876.  She  is  now 
living  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hemphill,  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

(2)  Francis  Rosmon,  born  August  3,  1855;  died  1862. 

(3)  Anna  Eliza,  born  May  17,  1857;  died  May,  1862. 

(4)  Helen  Warren,  born  April  13,  1859,  married  M.  W.  Stan¬ 
ford  May  1,  1877.  He  died  January  11,  1921.  She  is  now  living 
in  Waco,  Texas. 

(5)  Rev.  John  McFerrin  Barcus,  born  December  23,  i860, 
married  Mollie  McCrary  November  5,  1885,  and  died  June  12, 
1928.  His  wife  is  now  living  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

(6)  William  Jesse  Barcus,  born  September  30,  1862,  married 
Annie  Wright,  May  19,  1886.  They  are  living  in  Waco,  Texas. 

(7)  Rebecca  Henderson,  born  July  14,  1864,  married  W.  B. 
Stanford  November  22,  1882.  They  now  live  at  Lorena,  Texas. 

(8)  Rev.  James  Samuel  Barcus,  born  December  5,  1865,  mar¬ 
ried  Minnie  Williams,  January  6,  1893.  They  now  live  at  Sulphur 
Springs,  Texas. 

(9)  Henry  Reavis  Barcus,  born  April  27,  1868,  married  Mary 
Judith  Wright  of  Waco,  Texas.  They  now  live  at  Corona,  Calif. 

(10)  Julia,  born  January  24,  1870,  married  Rev.  Jackson  B. 
Cox.  They  now  live  at  Tampa,  Florida. 

(11)  Rev.  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus,  Jr.,  born  February  22, 
1872,  married  Susie  Cyrus  January  1,  1901.  They  now  live  at 
Jacksonville,  Texas. 

(12)  George  Wendel  Barcus,  born  April  4,  1874,  married  Edna 
Warren  November  17,  1902.  They  now  live  at  Waco,  Texas. 

(13)  Rev.  Thomas  Stanford  Barcus,  born  July  22,  1877,  mar¬ 
ried  Maud  Rankin  of  Midland,  Texas.  They  now  live  at  Houston, 
Texas. 
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MARRIED  LIFE 


At  the  time  Rev.  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus  and  Mary  Frances 
Smith  were  married  in  July  1852,  they  were  both  teaching  at  Mar¬ 
shall  Institute  in  Tennessee.  He  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
music.  They  remained  in  said  institution  as  teachers  until  1854. 
In  that  year  they  with  their  daughter,  Mary  Edward,  started  to 
Austin,  Texas,  with  a  wagon,  a  pair  of  mules,  a  horse  and  a  buggy, 
and  all  of  their  earthly  possessions  were  loaded  into  the  wagon  and 
buggy.  At  that  time  Jesse  Barcus,  the  youngest  brother  of  Edward 
Rosmon,  was  with  them.  After  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  they 
learned  from  a  traveler  who  had  come  across  lower  Arkansas  that 
said  route  to  Texas  was  almost  impassable  by  reason  of  high  water 
and  mud,  and  they  changed  their  route  and  went  150  miles  further 
north  by  Little  Rock.  When  they  reached  Little  Rock  they  found 
an  opening  there  in  the  Female  College,  and  they  stopped  there  and 
taught  in  said  school.  After  teaching  there  one  year  Edward  Rosmon 
Barcus  and  wife  purchased  the  Female  College  at  Little  Rock  and 
remained  a  year  and  a  half  longer.  Then  they  sold  the  school  and 
moved  to  Tulip,  Arkansas,  in  January,  1857,  where  they  lived  until 
1867.  While  at  Tulip  their  two  children,  Anna  and  Rosmon,  died. 
In  i860  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  and  he  joined  the  Arkansas  Conference  in  1863.  They 
lived  in  Arkansas  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction  days, 
and  while  in  Arkansas  there  were  born  to  them  eleven  children. 

In  1874,  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus  and  wife,  with  ten  of  their  living 
children,  started  to  Salado,  Texas,  to  take  charge  of  Salado  Circuit. 
He  came  ahead  of  the  family  to  make  some  arrangements  for  their 
reception.  When  the  family  reached  Rockdale,  Texas,  one  of  the 
boys,  William  Jesse,  took  very  sick  and  the  family  was  detained  at 
Rockdale  by  reason  thereof  for  several  weeks.  Before  the  family 
left  Rockdale  the  Bishop  in  charge  of  the  Texas  Conference  requested 
Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus  and  wife  to  go  to  Waco  and  take  charge  of  the 
music  department  in  Waco  Female  College,  which  they  did.  They 
reached  Waco  in  December,  1874,  where  they  remained  until  the 
summer  of  1875,  when  they  moved  with  their  family  to  a  farm  ten 
miles  of  Waco,  and  there,  in  1877,  their  thirteenth  and  last  child, 
Thomas  Stanford  Barcus,  was  born.  When  they  moved  to  the  farm 
w7est  of  Waco  it  was  a  rolling  prairie  country  and  there  were  very 
few  neighbors  within  a  radius  of  six  or  eight  miles.  They  purchased 
at  the  time  200  acres  of  land  for  $2.00  per  acre  (the  land  is  now 
worth  $100.00  per  acre),  100  acres  being  purchased  for  himself  and 
100  acres  for  his  son-in-law,  Tom  Bullock,  who  wms  then  living  in 
Arkansas  and  who  was  coming  to  Texas  with  his  wife  and  their  three 
small  children.  Shortly  after  E.  R.  Barcus  purchased  the  200  acres 
of  land,  Tom  Bullock  was  killed  by  a  horse  falling  on  him,  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  the  oldest  child  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus,  with  her  three 
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children,  then  came  to  Texas  and  made  their  home  with  her  father 
and  mother.  After  his  daughter  Mary  and  her  three  children  came, 
the  family  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus  for  many  years  consisted  of  him¬ 
self  and  wife  and  their  eleven  children  and  the  three  Bullock  grand¬ 
children,  a  total  of  sixteen,  nine  boys  and  five  girls.  For  fifteen 
years  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus  served  as  a  Methodist  circuit  rider  on 
various  circuits  around  Waco.  The  largest  salary  he  ever  received 
was  $750.00.  He  kept  his  seven  boys  and  two  grandsons  busy  work¬ 
ing  on  the  farm,  and  through  his  and  his  wife’s  management  and 
the  work  of  the  boys  and  the  economy  practiced,  he  was  able  to  buy 
a  large  farm  around  the  old  homestead,  and  during  said  time  was 
able  to  give  each  of  the  children  a  college  education.  The  great 
desire  of  his  life  was  to  live  long  enough  to  see  all  his  children  edu¬ 
cated  and  settled  in  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  and  his  wife 
had  about  1400  acres  of  land,  out  of  which  each  of  the  children 
received  75  acres  and  his  wife  received  the  remainder.  When  Rev. 
E.  R.  Barcus  died  on  August  30th,  1896,  all  of  his  children  had 
finished  their  college  career  and  had  definitely  determined  upon  their 
life  work  and  had  entered  upon  same,  except  the  youngest  boy, 
Thomas.  He  lacked  one  year  of  having  finished  his  college  course. 
At  that  time,  however,  he  had  definitely  decided  to  and  had  been 
licensed  to  preach  in  the  Methodist  Church.  During  the  twenty- 
one  years,  1875  to  1896,  that  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus  lived  on  the  farm, 
he  and  his  wife  were  compelled  to  practice  the  closest  economy  in 
order  that  their  children  might  be  educated.  He  never  went  in  debt 
for  anything  except  to  buy  land  and  the  heavy  machinery  that  was 
needed  for  its  cultivation.  His  oldest  boy,  John,  went  to  Southwest¬ 
ern  University  at  Georgetown  in  1878.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  railroad  facilities  and  John  was  taken  to  said  institution  by  his 
father,  traveling  with  horses  and  a  wagon.  From  1878  until  1896 
there  were  from  one  to  four  of  the  children  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus 
in  Southwestern  University  each  year. 

Rev.  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus  was  only  fairly  well  educated.  He 
had  remarkable  musical  talents  and  it  was  through  his  musical  talent 
that  he  became  and  was  most  popular.  He  had  an  unusually  sweet 
and  melodious  voice  and  many  people  went  to  hear  him  preach  in 
order  that  they  might  hear  him  sing.  He  loved  his  family  devotedly. 
He  left  the  management  of  the  children  largely  to  his  wife,  since 
as  a  preacher  riding  the  large  circuits,  he  was  compelled  to  be  away 
from  home  a  good  portion  of  the  time.  Whenever  the  children 
wanted  anything  and  asked  him  relative  thereto,  he  always  referred 
them  to  their  mother. 

Rev.  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus  died  August  30th,  1896.  After  his 
death  his  wife,  Mary  Frances,  continued  to  live  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  for  a  few’  years.  About  1901  she  sold  the  old  homestead  to 
her  son,  W.  J.  Barcus,  who  still  owns  same.  After  she  sold  the 
homestead  she  lived  with  her  children,  making  her  headquarters  with 
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her  daughter,  Helen,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Stanford.  She  obtained  enough 
for  the  homestead  to  live  comfortably  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and 
she  had  sufficient  means  out  of  which  she  could  buy  what  she  wanted 
and  when  she  wanted  it  for  the  children  and  grandchildren.  Mary 
Frances  Smith  Barcus  was  a  truly  remarkable  woman.  She  was 
highly  educated  for  her  day.  After  coming  to  Texas  she  taught  the 
country  school  nearby  the  old  homestead,  and  the  only  teacher  her 
children  ever  went  to  before  they  went  to  college  was  their  mother. 
She  was  an  unusually  healthy  woman.  While  she  was  the  mother 
of  thirteen  children,  she  lived  until  she  was  nearly  ninety  years  of 
age,  and  never  had  a  doctor  called  by  reason  of  illness  until  she  was 
past  eighty-five  years  of  age.  She  was  of  an  unusually  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality.  No  one  ever  saw  her  the  least  bit  frustrated,  much  less 
mad.  She  never  spoke  a  harsh  word  to  anyone.  She  commanded 
and  held  the  absolute  obedience,  respect  and  love  of  her  children, 
as  well  as  all  who  passed  her  way.  She  was  a  very  religious  woman. 
There  was  never  a  stranger,  whether  a  man  or  woman,  in  high  social 
or  political  life,  or  a  tramp,  who  came  to  her  door  that  she  did  not 
make  personal  inquiry  of  them  with  reference  to  their  religious  status 
and  life,  and  she  always  gave  them  a  word  of  counsel,  cheer  and 
hope.  When  she  died  on  March  14th,  1922,  practically  all  of  the 
large  secular  press  of  the  state  and  all  of  the  church  papers  of  the 
state  carried  a  lengthy  narrative  of  her  life. 

There  are  at  this  time,  January,  1930,  15 1  living  members  of  the 
family  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus  and  wife,  Mary  Frances.  This  includes 
the  in-laws  who  have  married  into  the  family,  and  the  children, 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren.  From  the  time  they  married 
in  July,  1852,  until  this  time,  there  have  been  in  the  family  162, 
and  during  these  77  years,  only  1 1  of  the  162  have  died.  The  11 
who  have  died  were  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus,  who  died  at  the  age  of  72; 
his  wife,  Mary  Frances,  who  died  at  the  age  of  90;  their  two  sons- 
in-law,  Tom  Bullock,  who  was  killed  in  accident  at  age  of  37,  and 
M.  W.  Stanford,  who  died  at  the  age  of  72;  their  son  John,  who 
died  in  June,  1928,  at  the  age  of  67;  the  two  children,  Rosmon  and 
Annie,  who  died  when  they  were  about  five  years  old ;  and  four  of 
the  grand  children  who  died  in  infancy.  With  a  very  few  exceptions, 
there  has  not  been  in  the  family  connection  a  case  of  serious  illness 
in  all  these  years.  A  very  remarkable  record  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  health. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus  and  wife  and  all  of  their  close  connection, 
so  far  back  as  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  them,  were  Methodists  in 
their  church  belief  and  affiliation.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
Methodist  preachers  on  both  sides  of  the  family.  Four  of  his  sons 
were  preachers ;  three  of  his  grandsons  are  preachers ;  two  of  his 
daughters  married  preachers’  sons;  two  of  his  sons  married  Meth¬ 
odist  preachers’  daughters;  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  a  Meth- 
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odist  preacher.  Of  the  151  members  of  the  family  now  living,  all 
of  them  over  eight  years  of  age  and  who  have  been  in  the  family 
as  long  as  one  year  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

To  summarize  the  family  tree  of  the  children  of  Rev.  Edward 
Rosmon  Barcus  and  wife,  Mary  Frances  Smith: 

PATERNAL  SIDE 

( 1 )  George  Barkhurst,  who  was  born  in  England  and  came  to 
the  United  States  about  1790. 

(2)  Jesse  Barkhurst,  son  of  George  Barkhurst,  who  was  born 
in  Maryland  March  8th,  1793,  and  he  changed  the  name  from  Bark¬ 
hurst  to  Barcus.  He  died  April  30,  1846. 

(3)  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus,  son  of  Jesse  Barcus  (Barkhurst), 
who  was  born  July  19th,  1825,  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  He  died 
August  30th,  1896. 

MATERNAL  SIDE 

( 1 )  . McFerrin,  born  in  Ireland  and  came 

to  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  between  1740  and  1750. 

(2)  William  McFerrin,  born  in  1755  in  York  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  died  in  1845. 

(3)  Rev.  James  McFerrin,  son  of  William  McFerrin,  born 
March  22nd,  1784,  died  in  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee,  in  1840. 

(4)  Eliza  McFerrin,  daughter  of  Rev.  James  McFerrin,  born 
July  22,  1812;  died  in  1871. 

(5)  Mary  Frances  Smith,  daughter  of  Eliza  McFerrin  and  Noah 
Smith,  born  November  22,  1832,  died  March  14th,  1922. 

CHILDREN  OF  REV.  E.  R.  BARCUS  AND  WIFE 

The  children  of  Rev.  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus  and  wife,  Mary 
Frances  Smith  Barcus,  with  their  descendants,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Mary  Edward,  born  September  6th,  1853,  married  Tom 
Bullock,  November  22nd,  1871.  Tom  Bullock,  at  the  age  of  37 
years,  was  killed  by  a  horse  falling  on  him  October  9,  1876.  They 
had  three  children,  namely:  Mary  Sue,  Edward  and  Tom  S.  Bul¬ 
lock.  Mary  Sue  married  Andrew  Hemphill  and  they  now  live  at 
Fort  Worth  Texas.  Edward  Bullock  married  Laura  Glenn  and 
they  now  live  at  Artesia,  New  Mexico.  They  have  nine  children, 
namely:  Jesse  Glenn,  Mary  Sue,  Tom  Edward,  Ethel,  Helen,  Edna, 
Charles,  William  and  Laura.  Jesse  Glenn,  Tom  Edward  and  Helen 
are  living  at  Fort  Worth.  Mary  Sue  Bullock  married  Landis 
Feathers  and  they  live  at  Artesia,  New  Mexico.  They  have  three 
boys,  namely:  Landis  Edward,  age  7;  Robert  Leslie,  age  5  years, 
and  Joseph  William,  age  3  years.  The  other  children  of  Edward 
Bullock  are  living  at  home  with  their  parents.  Tom  S.  Bullock 
married  Una  Barnes  and  they  now  live  at  Weatherford,  Texas,  and 
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have  two  children,  namely:  Wendell  Bullock,  who  lives  in  Dallas, 
and  Una  Frances  Bullock,  who  lives  at  home. 

(2  and  3)  Rosmon  and  Anna  Barcus  each  died  when  about  five 
years  of  age  and  are  buried  at  Tulip,  Arkansas. 

(4)  Helen  Barcus  was  born  April  13th,  1859,  and  on  May  1, 
1878,  married  M.  W.  Stanford,  the  son  of  Rev.  Thos.  Stanford, 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Waco.  M.  W.  Stanford  died  January 
1,  1921.  Helen  is  now  living  in  Waco,  Texas.  She  had  ten  chil¬ 
dren,  namely:  Cora,  Mary  Lee,  Mattie,  Edward  Rosmon,  Marshall, 
Thos.  Rucker,  Sue,  Myra,  John  Barcus  and  Alice  Ruth.  Marshall 
and  John  Barcus  Stanford  died  in  infancy.  Cora  married  W.  W. 
Clark  and  they  live  in  Waco.  Edward  Rosmon  is  a  Methodist 
preacher.  He  married  Elizabeth  Wright  of  Palestine,  Texas,  and 
he  is  now  president  of  Westmoreland  College  in  San  Antonio.  They 
have  four  small  boys:  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  Harry  W.,  Earl  G.  and 
David.  Myra  married  Clifford  Montgomery,  a  teacher  in  State 
University  at  Austin,  Texas.  They  had  four  children,  three  of 
them,  namely:  John  Marvin,  Helen  Sue,  Clifford  Lawrence,  are 
living,  one  Marshall  Wright,  having  died  in  infancy.  Alice  Ruth 
lives  in  New  York  City.  Sue  is  a  missionary  in  China.  The  other 
children,  Mary  Lee,  Mattie  and  Thos.  Rucker,  live  with  their  mother 
in  Waco. 

(5)  Rev.  John  McFerrin  Barcus  was  born  December  23,  i860. 
He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Northwest  Texas  Conference  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  in  1882.  He  was  a  delegate  to  six  Gen¬ 
eral  Conferences.  He  married  Mollie  McCrary  November  5,  1883. 
He  died  June  12,  1928,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  His  wife  is  living 
at  Fort  Worth.  They  had  eight  children,  namely:  Louise,  Allie, 
Frances,  William  Shelton,  James  R.,  Margaret,  Helen  and  John 
M.  Jr.  Louise  died  when  she  was  two  years  of  age.  Allie  lives 
with  her  mother  in  Fort  Worth.  William  Shelton  is  a  doctor.  He 
married  Maggie  White  of  Brady,  Texas,  March  8,  1929,  and  they 
live  at  Fort  Worth.  James  is  a  doctor  and  lives  at  Big  Spring.  Mar¬ 
garet  married  George  Kent  and  they  live  at  Houston,  Texas.  Fran¬ 
ces  married  Ed  DuBose.  They  have  four  small  boys,  namely:  Ed¬ 
ward,  Jr.,  John  Barcus,  William  Shelton  and  James  R.  They  live 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Helen  married  E.  H.  P.  Creacy.  They 
have  one  girl  named  Mollie  and  they  live  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
John  M.  Barcus,  Jr.,  lives  with  his  mother  at  Fort  Worth. 

(6)  William  Jesse  Barcus  was  born  September  30,  1862.  He 
married  Annie  Wright,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Wright,  May 
19,  1886.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  elected  County  School 
Superintendent  for  McLennan  County,  Texas.  They  live  in  Waco 
and  have  four  children,  namely:  John  M.,  Catherine,  Pascal,  Ann 
Harris  and  Sam  P.  John  M.  Barcus  married  Bettie  Shepherd.  He 
is  now  teaching  at  the  State  School  at  Arlington,  Texas.  They  have 
two  children,  namelv:  John  M.,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Ann.  Katherine 
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married  Joe  Moore.  They  have  two  children,  one  girl  and  one  boy, 
namely:  Joe  Ann,  n  years  old,  and  William  Madison,  five  years 
old.  They  live  near  Waco,  Texas.  Pascal  Barcus  married  Irene 
Chapman  of  Hewitt.  They  live  at  Hewitt,  Texas,  and  have  four 
children,  three  boys  and  one  girl,  namely-:  Robert,  Reavis,  DeWitt 
and  Edith.  Sam  P.  Barcus  married  Irene  Ard  of  Waco.  They  have 
one  boy,  Sam  Wright,  Jr.  They  live  in  Waco,  Texas.  Ann  Harris 
is  teaching  in  Houston,  Texas. 

(7)  Rebecca  Barcus  was  born  July  14,  1864.  She  married  W. 
B.  Stanford  in  1883.  They  now  live  near  Lorena,  Texas.  They 
had  ten  children,  namely:  William  Jesse,  Laura,  Frank,  Florence, 
Mary  Helen,  Katherine,  W.  B.,  Jr.,  Julia,  Thomas  and  Preston. 
William  Jesse  married  Nellie  Black  and  they  have  two  children, 
Mary  Elizabeth  and  William  Jesse,  Jr.  They  now  live  at  Here¬ 
ford,  Texas.  Laura  married  Horace  Long.  They  have  three  chil¬ 
dren,  namely:  Marian,  Evelyn  and  Horace  M.,  Jr.,  and  they  live 
at  Topeka,  Kansas.  Frank  married  Louise  Patterson  and  they  live 
at  Gainesville,  Texas.  Florence  married  L.  C.  Porter.  They  have 
two  boys,  namely:  Robert  E.  and  Howard  S.,  and  live  at  Waco, 
Texas.  Mary  Helen  married  Charles  Fisher.  They  have  one  girl 
named  Margie,  and  live  at  Houston,  Texas.  Katherine  married 
Kenneth  E.  Barnhart.  They  have  two  boys,  namely:  Kenneth  E., 
Jr.,  and  Donnell  S.,  and  live  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  where  he 
is  teaching  in  the  university.  W.  B.  Stanford,  Jr.,  married  Jewell 
McBrayer.  They  have  two  girls,  namely:  Mary  Louise  and  Re¬ 
becca  Ruth,  and  now  live  near  Lorena,  Texas.  Julia  married  Earn¬ 
est  F.  Wennerstrom  on  June  1,  1929,  and  they  now  live  at  Chicago, 
Ill.  Thomas  lives  with  his  sister  Laura  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  Pres¬ 
ton  is  now  living  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

(8)  Rev.  James  Samuel  Barcus  was  born  December  5,  1865. 
He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Northwest  Texas  Conference  of 
Southern  Methodist  Church  in  1892.  For  several  years  he  served 
as  president  of  Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown,  Texas.  He 
married  Minnie  Williams.  He  is  now  Presiding  Elder  on  the  Sul» 
phur  Springs  district  and  lives  at  Sulphur  Springs.  They  had  four 
children,  namely:  Joseph  Garland,  Mary  Frances,  Annie  Edward 
and  James  Samuel,  Jr.  Joseph  Garland  married  Jacque  Jordan. 
They  now  live  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Mary  Frances  died  in  infancy. 
Annie  Edward  is  teaching  at  Southwestern  University  at  George¬ 
town,  Texas.  James  Samuel,  Jr.,  is  at  home  with  his  parents. 

(8)  Henry  Reavis  Barcus  was  born  April  27,  1868.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Judith  Wright,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Wright.  He 
moved  to  California  about  1901  and  they  now  live  at  Corona,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  have  four  children,  namely:  Henry  Reavis,  Jr., 
Judith  E.,  Nelson  Wright  and  Mary  Frances.  Henry  Reavis,  Jr., 
lives  with  his  parents.  Judith  E.  married  Clyde  R.  McQuiston. 
They  have  one  girl  named  Nancy,  and  live  at  Alhambra,  California. 
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Nelson  lives  at  Wyland,  California;  and  Mary  Frances  married 
Dr.  Herbert  B.  Martin.  They  have  one  son,  Herbert  B.,  Jr.,  and 
live  at  Pomona,  California. 

(10)  Julia  Barcus  was  born  January  24th,  1870.  She  married 
Rev.  Jackson  B.  Cox,  a  missionary  in  the  Methodist  Church.  They 
were  missionaries  in  Old  Mexico  for  some  thirty-five  years.  They 
are  now  doing  missionary  work  at  Tampa,  Florida.  They  had  four 
children,  namely:  Lambeth,  Reavis,  Frances  and  Jackson  B.,  Jr. 
Lambeth  married  Pearl  Kohn.  They  have  two  children,  one  boy 
and  one  girl,  namely:  Doris  and  Lambeth,  Jr.,  and  live  at  Austin, 
Texas.  Reavis  married  Rachel  Dunlop  of  Amarillo,  Texas.  They 
now  live  in  New  York  City,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Frances  is  librarian  for  a  state  institution  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Jackson  B.,  Jr.,  is  at  home  with  his  parents. 

(11)  Rev.  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus,  Jr.,  was  born  February 
22,  1872.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Northwest  Texas  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  in  1898.  He  is  now  pre¬ 
siding  elder  of  the  Jacksonville  district.  He  married  Susie  Cyrus 
of  Cleburne,  Texas.  They  have  four  children,  namely,  Edward 
Rormon,  Jr.,  Cyrus,  Roberta  and  Annie  Stratton.  Edward  Ros¬ 
mon,  Jr.,  and  Cyrus  are  twins.  They  have  each  been  licensed  to 
preach  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  are  now 
finishing  their  educational  careers  at  Southern  Methodist  University. 
The  two  girls  are  at  home  with  their  parents. 

(12)  George  Wendell  Barcus  was  born  April  4,  1874.  He 
served  as  a  private  in  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898.  He 
married  Edna  Warren  of  Comstock,  Texas,  November  17,  1902. 
He  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Tenth  Court  of  Civil  Ap¬ 
peals  at  Waco,  Texas,  in  1923,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He 
lives  at  Waco.  They  have  one  son,  Wilburn  Barcus,  who  married 
Margaret  Clement  on  June  1,  1929,  and  who  is  now  practicing  law 
and  living  at  Big  Spring,  Texas. 

(13)  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Barcus  was  born  Tulv  8,  1877.  He  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  the  Northwest  Texas  Conference  in  1898.  He 
married  Maud  Rankin  of  Midland,  Texas.  He  is  now  pastor  of 
Bering  Memorial  Methodist  Church  at  Houston,  Texas.  They 
have  three  children,  namely:  Rankin,  who  graduated  at  Columbia 
University  in  June,  1929;  Elsie,  who  is  attending  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  University  at  Dallas,  Texas;  and  Sarah  Beth,  who  is  at  home 
with  her  parents. 
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OTHER  FAMILY  CONNECTIONS 


Paternal  Side 

As  before  stated,  Jesse  Barcus  (Barkhurst)  and  wife  had  eight 
children,  namely:  Julia,  Frances  (Fannie),  Sarah,  Sachrissa,  Ed¬ 
ward  Rosmon,  William,  Margaret  and  Jesse  Barcus,  Jr. 

(1)  Julia  Barcus,  the  oldest  child,  was  born  February  14th, 
1818,  and  died  October  1st,  1907,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  On 
January  3rd,  1840,  she  married  James  Davis.  He  died  July  18th, 
1891.  They  had  three  sons,  Joshua,  William  and  James,  all  of 
whom  died  in  infancy,  and  four  daughters,  Sarah,  Alice,  Emma 
and  Annie. 

Sarah  Davis  married  J.  O.  Grimes.  They  are  both  dead.  They 
left  two  children,  namely:  Jesse  Grimes,  now  single  and  living  at 
Cambridge,  Ohio;  and  J.  W.  Grimes,  who  married  Mary  Green  of 
Freeport,  Ohio,  and  who  now  lives  at  Asheville,  N'orth  Carolina, 
and  who  has  two  children,  namely:  Sarah  Grimes,  who  married  E. 
A.  Taylor,  and  who  now  lives  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina;  and 
J.  W.  Grimes,  Jr.,  who  is  now  teaching  in  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Alice  Davis  married  Rev.  W.  D.  Edwards  of  the  East  Ohio  Con¬ 
ference.  They  are  both  dead.  They  had  two  children:  Maud,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  seven;  and  Jessie,  who  married  Prof.  H.  N.  Bar¬ 
rett,  a  teacher  in  the  State  University  of  Colorado.  They  had 
three  children,  namely:  H.  E.  Barrett,  born  April  nth,  1897,  and 
who  died  in  the  World  War;  Alma,  born  July  2nd,  1898,  who 
married  Warren  Hardaway  and  they  now  live  a  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
and  have  two  children;  and  Charles  M.  Barrett. 

Emma  Davis  married  John  H.  Sarchet.  She  now  lives  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ohio.  They  had  three  children,  namely:  Mary,  Martha 
and  Edna,  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

Annie  Davis  married  C.  J.  Bonnell.  They  are  both  dead.  They 
had  one  son,  Paul  Bonnell,  who  married  Allie  Linkham,  and  they 
now  live  in  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

(2)  Frances  Barcus,  commonly  known  as  Fannie,  was  born  Sep¬ 
tember  28th,  1819,  and  died  October  13th,  1846.  She  married 
Jacob  Danfeffer  and  they  had  five  children,  having  two  sets  of  twins. 
So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  all  of  this  family  are 
dead. 

(3)  Sarah  Barcus  was  born  July  8th,  1821.  She  died  in  1883. 
She  married  William  Raikes,  who  was  born  at  Athens,  Ohio,  March 
25th,  1846.  They  had  two  boys,  namely:  James  Davis  Raikes  and 
William  Raikes,  Jr.  After  the  death  of  Wm.  Raikes  she  married 
Wesley  R.  Boner. 

James  Davis  Raikes  was  born  January  12th,  1841,  and  died  May 
13th,  1917.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Light  Guards,  Ohio 
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Cavalry,  during  the  Civil  War,  and  joined  the  Independent  12th 
Regiment,  Company  B,  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  served  as  a  bodyguard 
to  President  Lincoln.  He  married  Jennie  Green,  who  died,  and 
he  then  married  Fannie  Vance.  He  had  no  children. 

William  Raikes,  Jr.,  was  born  March  25th,  1846,  moved  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  Iowa,  about  1868,  where  he  died  November  26th,  1928. 
He  also  served  in  the  Civil  War,  having  enlisted  during  the  last 
year  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  He  married  Marcelene  Bones, 
March  10th,  1870,  and  they  had  four  children,  namely:  Edward 
Willis  Raikes,  who  is  now  living  on  a  farm  near  Burlington,  Iowa; 
J.  M.  Raikes,  who  was  killed  in  an  accident  about  1908;  Miss  Bird 
and  Miss  Flora  May  Raikes,  now  living  at  home  with  their  mother 
at  Burlington,  Iowa.  William  Raikes,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  have  one 
grandchild,  Helen  Marcelene,  daughter  of  J.  M.  Raikes;  she  is 
now  in  school  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

(4)  Sachrissa  Barcus  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Ohio,  July  15th, 
1823,  and  died  March  28th,  1865.  In  1842  she  married  Thomas 
Y.  Sarchet.  They  had  six  children,  namely:  Katherine,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  eighteen;  Thomas  B. ;  Ann  Rosmon;  Sarah  Mathilda; 
Emma  Lucinda,  and  Lola  Montez. 

Thomas  B.  Sarchet  was  a  local  Methodist  preacher.  He  married 
Mary  Campbell  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  they  have  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  all  living,  namely:  Harry,  Thomas,  Charles  and  Allie, 
who  live  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Thomas  B.  Sarchet  died  in  1897. 

Ann  Rosmon  Sarchet  was  born  September  20th,  1846,  and  died 
November  27th,  1921.  She  married  W.  H.  Hunt  of  Bethesda, 
Ohio.  They  are  both  dead.  They  have  one  living  daughter,  namely, 
Adella  Hunt,  who  lives  in  Chicago,  and  another  son,  C.  J.  Hunt, 
who  lives  at  Bethesda,  Ohio. 

Sarah  Mathilda  Sarchet  was  born  February  20th,  1850,  and  died 
June  9th,  1903.  She  married  Frank  P.  Vance,  September  22nd, 
1868.  They  are  both  dead.  They  had  six  children,  five  of  whom 
are  living,  namely:  William,  who  lives  at  Canton,  Ohio;  John 
Thomas,  who  lives  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Frank  Howard,  who  lives 
at  Monessen,  Pennsylvania;  Miss  Bertha  and  Miss  Lola,  who  are 
living  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Emma  Lucinda  Sarchet  was  born  October  20th,  1852,  and  died 
January  15th,  1927.  She  married  Geo.  B.  Erven,  August  24th, 
1870.  She  had  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living,  namely: 
Mrs.  Geo.  Williams;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Denny;  Mrs.  Lee  Finley;  Ernest 
and  George  Erven,  all  of  whom  are  living  at  Cambridge,  Ohio ;  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Allshouse  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Lola  Montez  Sarchet  was  born  June  6th,  1858,  and  is  still  living 
at  Cambridge,  Ohio.  She  married  Malachi  Patterson,  December 
2nd,  1875.  She  had  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  still  living, 
namely:  Mrs.  M  artha  L.  Gunn  and  A.  S.  Patterson,  twins;  D. 
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E.  Patterson;  Mrs.  Elsie  Pearl  Gregg,  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Phelps, 
all  of  whom  are  living  at  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  Sarchet  family  is  that 
Gurnsey  County,  Ohio,  was  settled  by  the  Sarchet  families  and  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  the  Isle  of  Gurnsey,  from  which  they  immi¬ 
grated.  The  first  Methodist  Church  in  Gurnsey  County  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Grandfather  Sarchet’s  home  with  six  members,  and  the 
fourth  church  edifice,  which  is  a  fine  stone  structure,  now  stands 
on  said  ground  in  Cambridge;  and  it  was  in  said  church  that  Grand¬ 
mother  Ann  Rosmon  Barcus  Ruckle  attended  church  until  her  death. 

(5)  Edward  Rosmon  Barcus,  born  July  19th,  1825,  and  died 
near  Waco,  Texas,  August  30th,  1896.  His  famil  yis  given  under 
the  E.  R.  Barcus  family  genealogy. 

(6)  William  Barcus  was  born  September  nth,  1827,  and  died 
September  1st,  1839. 

(7)  Margaret  Barcus  was  born  July  13th,  1833,  and  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  1 6th,  1836. 

(8)  Jesse  Barcus,  Jr.,  was  born  March  9th,  1837,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  Southern  army  at  the  Battle  of  Get¬ 
tysburg.  When  he  was  a  young  man  he  came  to  Marshall  Institute, 
Tennessee,  to  live  with  his  brother,  Edward  Rosmon.  When  Ed¬ 
ward  Rosmon  Barcus  and  wife  came  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Jesse 
came  with  them.  He  left  there  and  went  to  southern  Mississippi, 
where  he  was  living  when  the  Civil  War  came  on.  From  the  best 
information  his  brother,  Edward  Rosmon,  could  obtain,  Jesse  joined 
the  Southern  army  and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 


OTHER  FAMILY  CONNECTIONS 
Maternal  Side 

As  before  stated,  Eliza  McFerrin,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  James 
McFerrin,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  married  Noah  Smith,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  after  his  death  she  married  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Gilliland.  She  and  Noah  Smith  had  three  children,  namely: 
Martha,  Mary  Frances  and  Almyra  Probert;  and  she  and  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Gilliland  had  seven  children,  namely:  Annie,  Sallie,  James 
McFerrin,  Alice  Amanda  (Kitty),  John,  Ella  and  Samuel.  From 
the  best  information  obtainable,  Rev.  Samuel  Gilliland  and  Eliza 
McFerrin  Smith  were  cousins.  He  was  the  son  of  either  John  Gil¬ 
liland,  who  married  Jane  McFerrin,  or  of  James  Gilliland,  who 
married  Margaret  McFerrin,  the  daughters  of  William  McFerrin. 

( 1 )  Martha  Smith,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Eliza  and  Noah 
Smith,  married  Nat  Warren.  They  are  both  dead  and  had  no  chil¬ 
dren. 
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(2)  Mary  Frances  Smith  married  Rev.  Edward  Rosmon  Bar¬ 
cus,  July  ist,  1852,  and  died  March  14th,  1922.  Her  children  are 
given  heretofore  under  her  family  history. 

(3)  Almyra  Probert  Smith  married  Rev.  Edmund  J.  Williams. 
She  died  October  14th,  1914.  She  had  four  children,  namely:  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith,  died  in  infancy;  Walter  Erskine,  Rev.  E.  P.  and  Min¬ 
nie  Florence.  Walter  Ersknie  Williams  is  now  a  prominent  attor¬ 
ney  in  Fort  Worth.  He  married  Ida  Quillian  and  they  have  the 
following  children:  Orline  Estelle,  Walter  Erskine,  Jr.,  Probert 
Francis,  Lillian  Gray,  Thomas  Quillian,  Minnie  Florence  and  Ida 
Lois.  Orline  married  L.  M.  White  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Doris  Jane.  Probert  Francis  married  Hazel  Marshall.  Minnie 
Florence  married  J.  Turner  Lindley  and  they  have  one  baby  girl, 
Lillian  Frances.  Walter  Erskine,  Jr.,  died  in  infancy.  E.  P.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  now  pastor  of  the  Missouri  Avenue  Methodist  Church  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  He  married  Amelia  Cummings  and  they  have 
the  following  children :  One  infant  who  died  at  birth ;  E.  P.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Jr.,  who  married  Edwina  Duer  and  they  have  a  baby  girl, 
Clara,  and  live  at  Weslaco,  Texas;  Walter  Erskine,  who  is  single 
and  lives  with  his  parents  at  Fort  Worth.  Minnie  Florence  mar¬ 
ried  her  cousin,  Rev.  J.  Sam  Barcus,  and  her  family  is  given  under 
the  family  of  Rev.  J.  Sam  Barcus. 

(4)  Annie  Gilliland,  the  oldest  child  of  Eliza  McFerrin  Smith 
Gilliland  and  Rev.  Samuel  Gilliland,  married  Columbus  Wilson  of 
Tennessee.  They  had  four  children,  namely:  Tom  and  Mattie, 
both  dead;  Wilbur  F.  Wilson,  who  now  lives  in  Houston,  Texas; 
and  Fletcher  Wilson,  who  now  lives  somewhere  in  California. 

(5)  Sallie  Gilliland  first  married  Wm.  E.  Rivers.  He  lived 
only  a  few  years  and  she  afterwards  married  her  brother-in-law,  Hen¬ 
derson  Durham,  and  raised  her  sister  Ella’s  four  boys.  Sallie  had 
no  children. 

(6)  James  McFerrin  Gilliland  married  Annie  Davis  on  March 
4th,  1872.  She  and  her  children  and  grandchildren  are  now  living 
at  Tampa,  Florida.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Southern  army  during 
the  Civil  War.  He  is  buried  in  Charleston  graveyard  at  Phelan, 
Tipton  County,  Tennessee. 

(7)  Alice  Amanda  (Kitty)  Gilliland  married  Wesley  McDon¬ 
ald  of  Mississippi.  They  had  one  child,  who  died  at  an  early  age. 
After  Wesley  McDonald  died  Kitty  married  John  Thomas.  They 
had  a  large  family  of  children.  Most  of  those  now  living  are  in 
Florida. 

(8)  John  Gilliland  married  Ruth  Folks  of  Washington  County, 
Arkansas.  He  died  in  1881. 

(9)  Ella  Gilliland  married  Henderson  Durham  of  Vandale,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  had  four  boys.  She  died  while  a  young  woman  and  her 
husband,  Henderson  Durham,  afterwards  married  Ella’s  sister,  Sallie 
Gilliland  Rivers,  whose  husband  had  previously  died.  The  four 
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Durham  boys  are  still  living;  one  of  them,  Erskine,  is  in  business  at 
Graham,  Texas. 

( io)  Samuel  Gilliland,  the  youngest  child,  was  drowned  in  the 
St.  Francis  River  in  Arkansas  while  a  school  boy,  about  1870  or 
1871.  One  of  the  boys  who  was  with  Samuel  at  the  time  he  was 
drowned  ran  about  a  mile  to  his  home  and  told  Samuel’s  mother, 
Eliza  McFerrin  Gilliland,  and  she  ran  to  the  river,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  together  with  the  excitement  caused  her  death.  Samuel  and  his 
mother  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  at  Mt.  Zion  cemetery. 

At  the  time  of  my  father’s  death,  Dr.  Horace  Bishop  prepared 
the  following  obituary,  which  was  published  in  the  Conference  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Northwest  Texas  Conference  in  the  fall  of  1896: 

“EDWARD  ROSEMAN  BAR  CITS  was  born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
July  19th,  1825,  and  died  after  a  lingering  illness  at  his  home  in  Mc¬ 
Lennan  County,  Texas,  August  30th,  1896,  at  12:15  in  the  morning.  His 
deathbed  was  in  the  verge  of  heaven. 

The  facts  of  his  life  furnished  the  best  commentary.  They  are  a 
better  eulogy  than  this  poor  pen  can  write. 

He  was  the  fifth  child  and  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse  and  Ann  Barcus. 
His  grandfather  (Barkhurst)  came  from  England  to  America  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago;  but  died  soon  after,  leaving  a  widow  with  four 
sons,  who  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  and  established  a  home 
in  the  wilderness.  Not  only  was  it  a  home  for  the  family,  but  it  was 
also  a  place  of  rest  and  public  worship  for  Methodist  preachers.  Bishop 
Asbury  was  sometimes  a  guest  in  his  cabin. 

There  had  been  converted  under  Mr.  Wesley’s  preaching  in  Ireland 
a  Mr.  Eosman,'  who  also  became  an  immigrant  to  America  and  a  pioneer 
in  Ohio.  His  daughter  and  Jesse  Barcus,  son  of  the  widow,  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  Edward  Eosman  was  their  son. 

He  grew  up  in  privation  and  poverty;  left  his  home  at  fifteen  years 
of  age  without  education,  except  that  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write. 
His  earthly  store  was  two  shillings  and  three  pence.  He  led  a  wander¬ 
ing  life  through  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  until  he  reached  Clarks¬ 
ville,  the  home  of  many  of  God ’s  elect. 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  was  converted.  The  work  was  thorough, 
radical  and  perfect.  He  became  a  child  of  God;  but  his  native  timidity 
led  him  to  decline  work  in  the  church,  and  resulted  in  five  years  of 
backsliding.  By  God ’s  providence  he  was  led  into  a  music  school  at 
Clarksville.  His  excellent  voice  and  delicate  ear  soon  attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  He  became  a  teacher  of  vocal  music.  In  July,  1852,  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mary  Frances  Smith,  a  niece  of  John  B.  McFerrin.  In  1854, 
they  moved  to  Tulip,  Arkansas,  and  established  a  school,  she  superin¬ 
tending  the  literary  and  music  departments. 

For  a  long  time  lie  had  been  convinced  that  his  duty  was  in  the  itin¬ 
erant  ministry,  and  in  1863  he  yielded  to  the  Divine  voice  within.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  Andrew  Hunter,  and  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  Little  Rock  Conference.  In  1870  financial  pressure  led  him  to 
locate.  He  made  two  thousanad  dollars  that  year  by  his  profession, 
but  suffered  much  in  mind  and  conscience,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  readmitted  into  conference. 

In  Arkansas  he  served  successively  the  Rockport,  Princeton,  and 
Tulip  circuits,  then  the  Fayetteville  station,  then  Buena  Vista  and 
Ouachita  circuit.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Northwest  Texas  Confer¬ 
ence  in  the  fall  of  1874,  and  appointed  to  the  Salado  circuit.  While 
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he  was  there  he  was  elected  professor  of  music  in  the  Waco  Female 
College. 

He  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  first  term.  During  the  next  succeed¬ 
ing  years  his  works  were  in  the  Gatesville,  Bosqueville,  Waco,  Belton, 
Valley  Mills,  Moody  and  Oenaville  circuits. 

In  1886  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation.  In  1891  he  superannuated. 
At  midnight,  August  30,  1896,  God  said:  ‘Go  thy  way  till  the  end  be, 
for  thou  shalt  rest  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  thy  days.  ’ 

His  wife,  the  mother  of  his  thirteen  children,  survived  him.  Strong 
in  heart,  in  courage,  in  executive  ability,  intellect,  in  grace,  she  waits 
in  calmness  God’s  will.  The  bodies  of  two  of  their  children  have  slept 
for  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  cemetery  at  Tulip,  Arkansas,  and 
their  spirits  have  been  in  Paradise  awaiting  their  coming.  Eleven  of 
them  still  live.  Three  grandchildren  adopted  as  his  own  made  up  the 
household,  with  that  faithful  man  and  woman.  They  were  all  present 
when  he  passed  away.  All  except  the  youngest,  who  has  been  two  years 
at  the  Southwestern  University,  have  received  a  liberal  education.  All 
of  them  are  active,  consecrated  Christians.  Three  of  the  sons  are  min¬ 
isters  of  the  gospel.  Two  of  them  are  members  of  this  Conference,  the 
third  is  in  Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee,  in  preparation  for  his  life 
work;  while  the  fourth,  who  is  the  youngest,  is  at  school  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  Five  sons,  one  daughter  and  three  grandchildren  have 
graduated  at  our  university.  The  daughter  is  the  heroic  wife  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Mexico.  By  frugality  and  industry  he  purchased  a  farm 
in  McLennan  County,  while  preaching  as  an  itinerant  and  educating 
his  children.  May  the  Southwestern  never  be  without  the  name  on  her 
register,  and  may  there  always  be  a  member  of  his  family  in  our  Con¬ 
ference.  The  children  of  his  own  sons  will  soon  be  old  enough  to  ma¬ 
triculate  in  the  university. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  life  was  a 
great  success.  In  his  home  Brother  Barcus  was  a  model  husband.  He 
was  no  dreamer.  He  took  the  material  at  hand  and  builded  as  best 
he  could,  perhaps,  often  wiser  than  he  knew.  His  gift  in  song,  trans¬ 
mitted  to  his  children,  often  gave  them  solace  in  poverty  and  privation. 
As  a  man  of  business,  he  was  prudent  and  just.  In  the  social  circle  he 
was  always  pleasant,  sometimes  charming.  As  an  administrator  he  was 
conservative,  sensible  and  true.  As  a  preacher  he  was  scriptural,  log¬ 
ical  and  practical.  With  no  desire  to  be  a  star,  with  no  attempt  at 
display,  for  oratory  or  eloquence,  with  little  learning,  he  w,as  an  all¬ 
round  Methodist  preacher.  At  his  own  request  his  sons  were  the  pall¬ 
bearers  at  his  funeral,  and  while  their  tears  mingled  with  their  songs, 
their  faith  felt  that  he  was  singing  the  song  of  the  ransomed,  where 
‘there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain.  ’  That  grand  woman  who  has  stood  by  his  side 
so  long  and  bravely,  lingers  among  us,  a  mother  in  Israel.  May  her 
sunset  be  pleasing  and  her  morning  glorious.  ’  ’ 

The  following  obituary  was  written  by  my  brother,  John  M.  Bar¬ 
cus,  on  the  death  of  my  mother  and  was  published  in  the  Texas 
Christian  Advocate: 

MRS.  MARY  FRANCES  BARCUS 

When  the  pure  white  soul  of  Mary  Frances  Barcus,  widow  of  Rev. 
E.  R.  Barcus,  deceased,  went  home  to  heaven,  one  of  the  great  women 
of  Methodism  and  of  America  went  to  her  reward.  To  write  a  detailed 
account  of  her  long  and  eventful  life  would  require  a  volume,  so  I  shall 
have  to  content  myself  with  scarcely  less  than  an  outline. 
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She  Was  Well  Born 


Her  ancestors,  the  McFerrine,  immigrated  to  this  country  from  Ire¬ 
land  about  175Q.  They  were  Scotch-Irish  and  brought  to  believe  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.  The  men  were  strong,  athletic,  adventurous  souls 
who  were  not  afraid  to  brave  the  dangers  and  endure  the  hardships 
incident  to  settlement  in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania. 

Some  of  them  were  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  leaders 
in  the  Indian  wars  so  frequent  in  those  far-off  days. 

The  women  were  healthy,  hearty,  home-loving  and  counted  motherhood 
the  crowning  glory  of  their  sex.  They  knew  how  to  cook,  wash,  weave, 
spin  and  sew,  and  had  all  these  things  to  do,  and  yet  had  time  to  read 
the  Bible  and  teach  the  catechism  to  their  children. 

The  grandfather  of  Mary  Frances,  Col.  James  McFerrin,  though  he 
had  made  no  profession  of  religion,  was  theoretically  a  blue-stocking 
Presbyterian  and  was  highly  prejudiced  against  the  Methodists,  who 
at  that  time  were  called  “Ranters. ”  About  1820  these  Methodists  held 
a  camp  meeting  near  his  home  in  Middle  Tennessee.  After  the  meeting 
had  been  going  on  for  some  days  he  rode  over  to  see  for  himself.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  got  hold  of  him  and  he  was  powerfully  converted. 
He  went  home  and  brought  his  whole  family  to  the  meeting  and  all 
of  them  were  converted,  and,  with  him,  joined  the  Methodist  Church. 
Among  his  children  who  joined  the  church  with  him,  was  John  B.,  who 
afterward  became  the  great  commoner  of  Methodism,  Dr.  John  B.  Mc¬ 
Ferrin,  and  his  sister,  Eliza,  who  became  the  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Soon  after  his  conversion  Colonel  McFerrin  was  licensed 
to  preach  and  joined  the  itinerancy  and  traveled  for  twenty  years.  About 
1822  he  moved  to  Alabama,  where  Eliza  was  married,  and  where  Mary 
Frances  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1832. 

Soon  afterward  the  family  moved  to  Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  near 
Memphis.  Here  Mary  Frances  spent  her  girlhood  and  was  educated  at 
Marshall  Institute  in  Marshall  County,  Mississippi.  She  graduated  at 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  and  was  employed  as  a  teacher  of  music. 
It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  when  Mary  Frances  was  about 
twenty  y(ars  old  she  and  the  young  professor  married. 

They  remained  as  teachers  in  this  school  for  about  a  year.  At  that 
time  the  call  of  the  West  appealed  to  the  pioneer  blood  that  was  in 
each  of  them  and  they  rigged  up  a  private  conveyance  and  started  for 
Texas.  When  they  got  as  far  as  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  they  found  what 
seemed  to  be  a  providential  opening  and  stopped  there  and  taught  for 
a  few  years  and  then  went  to  Tulip,  an  aristocratic,  wealthy,  ante-bellum 
township,  and  opened  a  private  boarding  school  for  girls.  The  Civil 
W  ar  wrecked  the  communitv  finaneiallv  and  closed  their  school.  In 
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the  meantime  her  husband  had  yielded  to  a  call  to  preach  and  joined 
the  Little  Rock  Conference.  They  moved  from  Tulip  to  Fayetteville, 
and  then  to  Camden  and  finally  to  the  Columbia  Institute  in  Nevada 
County.  Here  they  remained  until  he  transferred  to  the  Northwest 
Texas  Conference  in  1874.  His  family  being  too  large  to  move  about 
and  live  on  the  meager  salary  of  an  itinerant  preacher  of  that  day, 
he  settled  them  on  a  piece  of  the  raw  prairie  land  about  ten  miles  from 
Waco,  in  McLennan  County.  The  care  of  the  home  and  the  children 
was  largely  committed  to  his  wife  while  he  traveled  circuits  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  went  to  his  reward  in  1896. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  her  children  having  all  left  home, 
she  broke  up  housekeeping  and  lived  with  her  children — most  of  the 
time  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Stanford,  in  Waco. 
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She  Was  Well  Educated 


Marshall  Institute  was  a  high-grade  school  for  young  women,  equal 
to  the  best  of  that  day.  For  something  like  thirty  years  she  taught 
school,  a  part  of  the  time,  each  year.  Her  skill  as  a  teacher  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  her  children  were  prepared  to  enter 
college  without  ever  having  gone  to  any  other  teacher.  She  not  only 
prepared  them  for  college,  but  so  inspired  them  with  a  desire  for  col¬ 
lege  training  that  nearly  every  one  of  her  children  and  most  of  her 
grandchildren  who  are  old  enough  are  college  graduates.  She  taught  her 
children  also  to  memorize  many  passages  of  the  Bible,  the  great  hymns 
of  the  church  and  choice  selections  of  English  prose  and  poetry. 

She  Was  a  Great  Mother 

She  was  the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was 
born  in  Mississippi  and  the  youngest  in  Texas.  The  rest  in  Arkansas. 
Two  of  these  died  in  infancy,  the  others  still  live  and  have  families. 
She  has  fifty-two  living  grandchildren,  making  a  family  of  ninety-one. 
Counting  the  sons  and  daugliters-in-law,  there  are  119  now  living.  Every 
one  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  were  baptized  in  infancy  and 
every  one  over  ten  years  of  age  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Her  living  children  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bullock,  Artesia,  N. 
M.;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Stanford,  Waco;  Rev.  John  M.  Barcus,  presiding  elder 
Georgetown  District:  Prof.  W.  J.  Barcus,  Waco;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Stanford, 
Lorena;  Rev.  J.  Sam  Barcus,  pastor  at  Denton;  H.  R.  Barcus,  Pomona, 
Cal.;  Mrs.  Jackson  B.  Cox,  Monterey,  Mexico;  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus,  pas¬ 
tor  at  Austin;  Hon.  George  W.  Barcus,  Waco;  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Barcus, 
preseding  elder  Brownwood  District.  One  grandson,  E.  R.  Stanford,  is  a 
preacher  and  one  grand-daughter,  Miss  Sue  Stanford,  is  a  missionary 
to  China.  Nearly  all  her  sons  and  grandsons  and  sons-in-law  are  offi¬ 
cial  members  of  the  Church.  She  has  been  represented  by  her  sons  in 
eight  successive  General  Conferences. 

When  we  consider  that  she  was  rearing  most  of  these  children  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  darker  days  of  reconstruction, 
and  had  to  contend  with  the  hardships  incident  to  poverty  and  the  pri¬ 
vations  of  pioneer  life,  while  h-r  husband  was  for  the  most  of  the  time 
away  from  home  in  the  work  of  a  pioneer  preacher,  her  success  is  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  marvelous.  The  secret  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  she 
said  that  she  accepted  each  one  of  her  children  as  an  heritage  from  the 
Lord,  and  at  their  birth  laid  them  on  the  heart  of  God  and  claimed  his 
guidance  and  help.  The  following  words,  written  by  her  a  short  time 
before  her  death,  tell  part  of  the  story: 

“My  children  have  been  a  joy  and  comfort.  Not  one  of  the  eleven 
has  ever  given  me  a  moment ’s  sorrow.  From  infancy  they  have  loved 
the  Lord  and  honored  their  parents,  and  I  claim  His  promise,  even  to 
the  coming  generations.  I  have  no  concern  for  the  future.  He  is  able 
to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  Him  against  that  day.  ’  ’ 

Happy  he,  with  such  a  mother! 

Faith  in  womankind  beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things 
high  comes  easy  to  him. 

She  Was  a  Great  Home  Maker 

Strong  and  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  she  had  no  aspirations  for 
newspaper  notoriety,  nor  the  honors  of  the  hustings,  but  spent  her  life 
force  in  making  her  home  little  short  of  an  Eden  to  her  husband  and 
children.  For  a  number  of  years  after  she  came  to  Texas  the  house  in 
which  she  lived  was  small  and  cheap,  with  none  of  the  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  With  the  three  grandchildren  that  she  took  into  the  home 
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after  the  death  of  their  father,  she  had  a  family  of  sixteen  to  sit  down 
to  her  table  three  times  a  day,  yet  there  was  always  room  for  the  trav¬ 
eler  who  asked  for  shelter  for  the  night,  and  no  one  was  ever  turned 
hungry  from  her  door.  There  was  no  hurry  or  confusion.  The  work 
of  the  home  was  so  systematized  and  divided  among  the  children  that 
each  one  knew  exactly  what  he  or  she  was  expectd  to  do,  and  thre  was 
always  time  for  family  prayers,  morning  and  evening,  whether  her  hus¬ 
band  was  at  home  or  not.  Her  home  was  not  only  a  joy  to  her  family, 
but  always  the  center  of  attraction  for  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

She  Was  a  Great  Christian 

Converted  when  a  child,  she  was  for  more  than  eighty  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Her  experience,  from  the  beginning, 
was  definite  and  clear  and  she  constantly  grew  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  She  had  little  time  or  opportunity 
for  quiet  meditation,  but  the  plying  of  her  needle  and  the  rhythm  of 
her  churn  dasher  was  accompanied  with  meditation  on  the  Word  of 
God,  which  she  had  hid  in  her  heart,  or  some  great  hymn  which  she  had 
committed  to  memory  and  which  she  sang  with  a  sweetness  and  pathos 
rarely  equalled. 

She  never  missed  any  service  of  the  church  when  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  be  there,  and  she  was  always  a  prayerful,  sympathetic  and  inter¬ 
ested  listener.  Her  pastors  always  said  that  her  presence  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  a  helpful  inspiration.  She  often  said  that  she  never 
heard  a  sermon  in  her  life  that  she  did  not  get  from  it  some  good.  She 
often  said  that  she  never  let  an  opportunity  to  help  anybody  pass,  and 
hundreds  testify  to  the  great  inspiration  she  has  been  to  them  in  their 
Christian  experience.  The  timid,  doubting,  discouraged  and  sorrowing 
found  in  her  sympathetic  friend.  Little  children  were  always  glad  to 
be  in  her  company.  Young  men  and  women  came  trustingly  to  her  with 
their  personal  problems;  young  mothers  for  advice,  and  old  people  with 
their  sorrows,  and  to  all  she  was  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land. 

Her  Homegoing  Was  Triumphant 

Her  closing  days  were  free  from  suffering.  As  her  children  stood 
around  her  bed  in  the  early  morning  of  Tuesday  the  14th  day.  of  March, 
and  knew  that  the  time  of  her  departure  was  at  hand,  there  were  no 
sad  farewells.  Every  watcher  knew  that  she  was  being  carried  by  the 
angels  to  that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  She 
was  unconscious  and  uttered  no  word,  but  no  word  was  necessary.  Her 
life  of  nearly  ninety  years  was  more  eloquent  and  convincing  than  any 
mere  words. 

When  the  news  of  her  going  away  was  flashed  over  the  wires,  scores 
of  telegrams,  from  every  section  of  Texas,  were  received,  expressing 
love  and  appreciation.  I  will  quote  one,  from  Governor  Pat  M.  Neff, 
as  illustrative  of  the  general  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  those 
outside  her  family,  who  knew  her. 

“The  homegoing  of  Mother  Barcus  is  a  triumphant  passing  from  earth 
of  a  great  life.  Thousands  who  know  her  have  made  better  by  the  in- 
psiring  example  of  her  noble  life  of  service.  And  in  the  years  to  come 
the  sweet  recollections  of  her  will  enrich  the  lives  of  all  those  who  hear 
her  name.  ” 

The  casket  and  chancel  of  the  Austin  Avenue  Church  in  Waco  were 
covered  with  exquisite  flowers,  the  gifts  of  love  from  friends  from 
towns  and  cities  all  over  the  State.  The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
by  Rev.  R.  E.  Goodrich,  her  pastor,  and  Rev.  Cullom  H.  Booth,  her  pre¬ 
siding  elder,  and  Dr.  F.  P.  Culver,,  presiding  elder  of  the  Fort  Worth 
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District,  a  former  much-loved  pastor.  The  hymns  used  all  struck  a  tri¬ 
umphant  note.  The  whole  service  had  the  appearance  of  a  coronation 
rather  than  a  funeral. 

Eight  of  her  grandsons  were  the  pallbearers.  We  laid  her  body  to 
rest  in  the  little  cemetery  at  the  old  Stanford  Chapel,  beside  the  body 
of  her  husband,  by  whose  side  she  had  lovingly  walked  for  forty-four 
years  and  whose  memory  she  had  lovingly  cherished  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years. 

An  indescribable  sense  of  loss  comes  over  me  as  I  realize  that  the 
mother  who  bore  me,  rocked  me  in  my  cradle,  tucked  me  in  my  trundle 
bed,  cried  over  me  and  prayed  for  me,  and  whose  life  was  an  ever- 
increasing  inspiration  to  my  own,  is  no  more  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  or  the  touch  of  my  hand.  Who  will  pray  for  her  children  now 
as  continuously  and  effectively  as  she?  But  we  know  where  to  find 
her  and  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  great  family  reunion  in  our 
Father’s  house. 

The  following  obituary  was  written  by  my  brother,  Edward  Ros- 
mon  Barcus,  on  the  life  of  my  brother,  John  M.  Barcus,  same  being 
published  in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate  on  July  27th,  1928: 

JOHN  McFERRIN  BARCUS 

John  McFerrin  Barcus  was  born  in  Tulip,  Arkansas,  sixty-seven  years 
ago.  Last  June,  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  he  went  to  the  glory  world. 
His  life  was  well  spent.  He  was  nobly  born,  he  performed  his  part  well, 
and  he  was  greatly  loved  and  honored  among  men.  Could  he  now  speak, 
he  would  sing  with  Susan  Coolidge:  “Thank  God  for  life;  life  is  not 
sweet  always,  hands  may  be  heavy-laden,  hearts  care-full,  unwelcome 
nights  follow  unwelcome  days,  and  dreams  divine  end  in  wakenings 
dull;  still  it  is  life,  and  life  is  cause  for  praise.” 

John  M.  Barcus’  grandfather  on  his  father’s  side  was  born  in  Mary¬ 
land  in  1793.  He  was  baptized  Jesse  Barkhurst,  fifth  son  of  George 
Barkhurst,  who  emigrated  from  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  When  Jesse  was  three  years  old  his  widowed  mother 
with  her  five  boys  moved  to  Ohio.  When  he  grew  to  manhood  for  some 
unknown  reason  Jesse  Barkhurst  changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  to 
Jesse  Barcus.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  a  keen  sportsman,  a  tal¬ 
ented  musician,  and  was  a  social  leader. 

In  1816  Jesse  Barcus  married  Ann  Rorman,  daughter  of  Edward  Ros- 
man,  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  from  Ireland  in  1794,  brought  with  him 
his  ‘  ‘  demit  ’  ’  from  the  Blue  Lodge  and  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  in  Ire¬ 
land,  also  his  certificate  of  baptism.  He  was  baptized  by  John  Wesley 
and  was  a  stanch  Methodist  to  extreme  old  age.  His  house  was  a  preach¬ 
ing  place  for  the  early  Methodists  in  Pennsylvania. 

John  M.  Barcus’  father,  Edward  Rosman  Barcus,  son  of  Jesse  Barcus 
and  Ann  Rosman,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1825.  No  nobler  soul  ever  lived. 
He  was  magnificent  in  body,  in  intellect,  and  in  heart.  He  was  the 
essence  of  honesty  and  of  honor.  From  ghildhood  to  seventy  his  hand3 
wore  clean  and  his  heart  pure.  He  was  a  superb  musician  and  a  preacher 
of  passionate  fervor.  His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in 
him  that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  “This  was 
a  man.  ’  ’ 

On  his  mother’s  side  John  McFerrin  Barcus  came  from  a  long  line 
of  stalwart,  sturdy  Methodist  Irish  ancestors.  The  written  record  runs 
back  through  four  generations  of  the  McFerrin  family.  John’s  great- 
great-grandfather,  William  McFerrin,  w’as  the  son  of  an  Irish  emigrant 
who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  1740.  William  McFerrin  married  Jane 
Laughlin,  daughter  of  James  Laughlin,  whose  father  had  come  from  Bel- 
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fast  along  with  the  MeFerrins.  Shortly  after  theri  marriage  they  moved 
to  Virginia  and  became  the  father  and  mother  of  many  children.  Among 
their  numerous  offspring  was  one  son,  James,  born  in  1784.  James  Mc- 
Fcrrin  on  his  twentieth  birthday  was  married  to  Jane  Campbell  Berry, 
and  with  his  bride  moved  to  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee.  They  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  John  Berry 
McFerrin,  who  afterwards  was  far-famed  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Meth¬ 
odism.  The  fourth  child  of  James  McFerrin  was  born  in  1812  and  was 
baptized  as  Eliza  McFerrin.  Twenty  years  later  Eliza  McFerrin  was 
married  to  Rev.  Noah  Smith,  a  preacher  of  excellent  promise,  who  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  The  first  child  of  Noah  Smith  and 
Eliza  McFerrin  was  baptized  as  Mary  Frances  Smith,  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  John  McFerrin  Barcus;  for  Mary  Frances  Smith  loved 
and  married  Edward  Rosman  Barcus,  and  their  first-born  son  was  called 
John  McFerrin  Barcus. 

Mary  Frances  Barcus  deserves  a  place  among  the  really  great  women 
of  the  world.  She  was  beautiful,  strong-minded,  accomplished  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  remarkably  endowed  with  common  sense.  She  was  her  chil¬ 
dren  ’s  only  teacher  before  they  entered  college.  When  I  think  of  her 
I  think  in  the  words  of  Tennyson:  “  Happy  he  with  such  a  mother. 
Faith  in  womanhood  beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
comes  easy  to  him;  and  though  he  trip  and  fall,  he  shall  not  blind  his 
soul  with  clay.  ”  Six  years  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety  she  passed  through 
the  pearly  gates  in  great  triumph.  When  Mary  Frances  Smith  was 
mated  in  marriage  with  Edward  Rosman  Barcus  it  was  the  uniting  of 
two  lines  of  royal  character  and  princely  virtues. 

Timothy  Dwight  has  said:  ‘  ‘  Let  him  who  would  be  great  choose 
the  right  parents.  ”  John  McFerrin  Barcus  had  no  part  in  the  select¬ 
ing  of  his  forefathers,  but  certainly  he  was  thrice  blessed  in  the  selection 
which  Divine  Providence  chose  for  him.  Strong  intellectual  and  moral 
streams  coming  down  from  high  and  healthy  English  and  Irish  ances¬ 
tral  hills  emptied  themselves  into  hi  shead  and  heart  to  produce  in  him 
a  man  of  remarkable  sturdiness  am!  purity.  He  was  born  with  a  bent 
toward  the  best. 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  came  from  Arkansas  with  his 
father’s  family  to  Waco,  Texas.  At  eighteen  he  entered  Southwestern 
University  and  four  years  later  graduated  with  Master  of  Arts  degree 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  and  winning  the  senior  oration 
medal. 

During  the  next  forty-five  years  John  M.  Barcus  gave  himself  with 
unwearying  devotion  to  the  work  of  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher. 
His  life  was  an  open  book  and  no  unworthy  word  was  ever  read  therein. 
“Skillful  alike  with  tongue  and  pen,  he  preached  to  all  men  every¬ 
where  the  gospel  of  the  Golden  Rule,  the  new  commandment  given  to 
men  thinking  the  deed  and  not  the  creed  would  help  us  in  our  time  of 
need.”  He  never  misspd  an  appointment  through  more  than  forty  years. 
As  circuit  preacher,  station  preacher,  presiding  elder,  member  of  boards 
and  commissions,  six  times  delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  trustee, 
counselor,  friend,  he  was  trusted,  loved  and  honored  by  his  brethren. 

Forty-five  years  ago  he  fell  in  love  with  Mollie  McCrary,  of  Belton, 
Texas.  Two  years  after  she  became  his  wife.  Unfailingly  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  her  judgment,  comforted  by  her  fidelity,  and  was  happy 
in  her  love.  “He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch  before  the 
door  had  given  her  to  his  eyes.” 

These  two  were  blessed  with  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Their 
first  baby,  Mary  Louise,  has  lived  with  the  angels  these  forty  years. 
She  has  been  for  them  a  celestial  magnet  tender  and  strong,  to  turn 
their  hearts  that  way.  Now  that  he  has  gone  heaven’s  attraction  is  un- 
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speakably  stronger.  The  seven  children  and  their  mother  remain,  rich 
in  the  recollection  of  his  love  and  his  life,  but  far  richer  is  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  that  in  heaven  the  broken  ties  of  earth  will  be  renewed  and  glori¬ 
fied.  Thank  God  there  is  another  and  better  world.  With  Schiller  we 
pray:  ‘‘Brother,  God  grant  whe  nthis  life  be  o’er  in  life  to  come  we 
meet  once  more. ”  “Some  day,  some  days  of  days,  threading  the  street 
with  idle,  heedless  pace  unlooking  for  such  grace,  I  shall  behold  your 
face.  Some  day,  some  day  of  days  thus  may  we  meet.’’ 

I  received  a  number  of  newspaper  clippings  from  Causin  Emma, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Sarchet,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
Aunt  Julia  Davis.  Among  those  clippings  was  one  announcing  the 
marriage  of  my  father  and  mother,  the  clipping  being  taken  from  a 
paper  published  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  in  1852.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“In  Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  on  July  1st,  by  Rev.  William  McFer- 
rin,  Mr.  E.  R.  Barcus  (formerly  of  this  place),  teacher  of  Music  in 
Marshall  Female  Institute,  Marshall  County,  Tennessee,  to  Miss  Mary 
Frances  Smith,  teacher  in  the  literary  department  of  the  same  insti 
tution.  ’  ’ 

Also  the  following,  published  in  1890,  announcing  the  death  of  Mrs. 
J.  O.  Grimes,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Aunt  Julia  Barcus  Davis: 

“DEATH  OF  MRS.  J.  O.  GRIMES 

Mrs.  Sarah  Grimes  was  seized  by  an  attack  of  cerebral  apoplexy  last 
Sabbath  night  on  her  way  from  church.  She  was  but  able  to  reach  her 
home  by  the  assistance  of  her  daughter  who  accompanied  her.  She 
continued  in  a  very  critical  condition,  unconscious  and  helpless,  until 
11  o’clock  Tuesday  night,  February  22,  1898,  when  she  ceased  to  breathe. 
She  was  faithful  to  the  Master  from  the  early  age  of  twelve  years, 
when  she  joined  the  M.  E.  Church.  Truly  she  fell  in  the  harness  with 
all  her  Christian  armor  on.  The  funeral  takes  place  Friday  morning 
at  10  o’clock  from  the  residence  on  North  Tenth  street.  Her  husband, 
J.  O.  Grimes,  Esq.,  died  February  12,  1890.’’ 

Also  the  following,  published  in  1883  relating  to  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Boner,  formerly  Aunt  Sarah  Barcus: 

“Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Boner  died  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  the  3rd  inst.,  of 
apoplexy,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age.  Although  she  had  been  unwell 
for  some  time,  yet  her  death  came  unexpected.  Mrs.  Boner  formerly 
lived  here,  but  better  known  as  Mrs.  Raik.  She  was  a  Christian  woman, 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her.  Mrs.  James  Davis  was  a  sister  of  the 
deceased.  ’  ’ 

Also  the  following  relative  to  James  Davis,  the  husband  of  Aunt 
Tulia  Barcus  Davis: 

“JAMES  DAVIS 

After  Nine  Years  of  Affliction,  He  Has  Gone  Home 

James  Davis,  for  a  long  time  an  active  and  prosperous  citizen  of 
Cambridge,  but  who  for  the  past  nine  years  has  been  almost  totally 
disabled  by  paralysis,  died  last  Saturday  morning.  He  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  August  14,  1821,  and  was  therefore 
nearing  his  seventieth  birthday.  He  was  a  son  of  Joshua  Davis  and 
Nancy  Critc-hfield,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Guernsey  County 
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when  less  than  twelve  years  old,  and  resided  wiht  them  on  the  old 
“Davis  farm”,  now  owned  by  Commissioner  Graves,  east  of  Cambridge, 
until  he  went  to  the  blacksmith’s  trade  with  Mitchell  Atkinson  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  He  was  an  expert  and  industrious  mechanic  for  many 
years,  and  later  a  successful  grocer.  Since  the  war  he  purchased  and 
improved  the  old  McCracken  corner  and  occupied  for  a  time  one  of 
the  principal  rooms  with  his  business.  After  he  retired  from  this  he 
could  not  be  idle  and  engaged  in  different  kinds  of  laborious  pursuits, 
the  last  of  these  geing  the  grading  of  the  ground  for  the  new  court 
house,  and  at  this  it  was  thought  he  had  overtaxed  his  strength,  when 
he  was  stricken  by  paralysis,  from  which  he  has  ever  since  been  a  sore, 
though  patient  sufferer.  He  waited  the  call  of  the  Master,  growing 
in  grace  as  his  strength  wasted,  until  the  welcome  announcement  came, 
“It  is  enough,”  and  he  went  up  higher.  Mr.  Davis’  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  have  all  been  dead  for  some  years.  He  was  married  January  23, 
1840,  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Barcus,  who  survives  him,  and  who  has  been 
only  a  little  less  a  sufferer.  Of  the  seven  children  born  to  them,  three 
sons  died  in  childhood,  and  the  daughters  are  Mrs.  J.  O.  Grimes,  Mrs. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Edwards,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sarchet  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Bonnell.  They 
celebrated  their  golden  anniversary  January  23,  1890,  and  of  this  event 
it  was  then  written  by  Charlie  Taylor:  ‘Notwithstanding  their  phy¬ 
sical  infirmities,  there  are  no  more  cheerful,  hopeful  or  happier  couple 
in  Cambridge  than  these  twain  who  have  gone  hand  in  hand  through 
half  a  century  of  summer  sunshine  and  wintry  weather.  Both  have 
been  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  delighting  in  its  ordinances,  and  doing  its  holy  work  with  willing 
hands  and  feet.  ’  Mr.  Davis  held  the  official  position  of  class  leader, 
steward  and  superintendent  o  fthe  Sabbath  school,  and  was  a  compeer 
in  the  good  work  with  C.  J.  Albright,  A.  P.  Shaffner,  Asher  Williams 
and  others,  who  have  preceded  him  to  the  better  land.  The  funeral 
took  place  Tuesday  at  2  o’clock  p.  m.  and  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Burt, 
the  pastor,  was  conducted  by  Presiding  Elder  John  I.  Wilson.  The 
principal  address  was  made  by  Rev.  James  R.  Mills,  D.  D.,  presiding 
elder  of  the  Barnesville  district,  a  former  pastor  and  friend,  who  had 
often  ministered  comfort  and  consolation  to  him,  and  learned  of  him 
lessons  of  faith  and  resignation.  Short  and  appreciative  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Milligan,  Rev.  Dr.  McFarland  and  Elder  Wilson. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  L.  B.  Moore,  Rev.  F.  A.  Brown  read  a  scrip¬ 
ture  lesson,  and  the  venerable  Rev.  B.  Y.  Siegfried  was  also  present. 
There  was  very  beautiful  singing  by  a  select  choir.  The  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Cambridge  cemetery,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  M. 
E.  Church.  The  pallbearers  were  C.  P.  B.  Sarchet,  J.  C.  Beckett,  J.  O. 
Mcllyar,  W.  A.  Lovejoy,  Joseph  Morton  and  T.  C.  Beymer.  ” 

Also  the  following  announcing  the  death  of  Grandmother  Barcus 
Ruckle.  It  so  happens  that  in  the  same  edition  of  the  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  on  September  ioth,  1884,  was  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  death  of  Edward  D.  Roseman,  the  brother  of  our 
Grandmother  Barcus  Ruckle,  and  both  of  said  obituaries  are  copied 
below  just  as  taken  from  said  paper: 

“DEATH  OF  GRANDMOTHER  RUCKLE 

“At  half-past  twelve  o’clock  Monday  night  last,  surrounded  by  kind 
relatives  and  friends,  in  the  house  and  room  she  had  occupied  for  forty 
years,  Grandmother  Ruckle  breathed  her  last.  It  is  sad  to  chronicle 
the  death  of  so  dear  a  neighbor  and  friend.  Who  that  has  known 
Grandmother  Ruckle  will  not  drop  a  tear  as  they  read  these  lines?  Her 
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mission  in  this  life  seemed  to  be  to  do  others  good,  and  her  crown 
is  decked  today  with  the  souls  that  have  been  saved  through  her  in¬ 
fluence.  Ann  Eosemond  was  her  maiden  name.  She  was  born  near 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  January  14,  1798.  Her  parents  were  Irish, 
her  father  having  been  born  in  Ireland.  When  a  small  girl  she  removed 
with  her  parents  to  Belmont  County,  this  state,  where  her  father  car¬ 
ried  on  the  business  of  a  weaver.  On  the  22nd  day  of  May,  1817,  she 
was  married  to  Jesse  Barcus,  and  of  this  union  there  were  born  three 
sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  one  son,  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus,  now 
residing  near  Waco,  Texas,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  James  Davis,  of 
this  city,  survive  her.  She  leaves  30  grandchildren,  about  50  great¬ 
grandchildren,  several  great-great-grandchildren  and  a  large  circle  of 
friends  to  mourn  her  death.  Mr.  Barcus  died  April  30,  1845,  and  July 
5th,  1849,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  to  Rev.  Thomas  Ruckle, 
who  died  about  three  months  after  their  marriage.  After  Mr.  Ruckle's 
death  Mrs.  Ruckle  took  up  her  abode  in  the  little  house  on  Steubenville 
street,  where  she  resided  to  the  day  of  her  death.  It  was  the  desire 
of  heer  heart  to  die  in  that  little,  humble  home,  and  no  overtures,  ever 
so  tempting,  could  induce  her  to  break  up  housekeeping,  though  she 
had  many  kind  offers  from  her  relatives  for  her  to  live  with  them. 
Mother  Ruckle ’s  religious  life  is  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  history  of 
the  church  she  loved  so  well.  The  records  do  not  show  it,  but  we  are 
reliably  informed  that  she  first  gave  her  name  to  her  classleader  when 
she  was  but  seven  years  old,  but  to  use  her  own  words,  the  did  not 
“feel  herself  worthy”,  and  was  not  taken  into  full  membership  until 
1815,  when  she  joined  the  M.  E.  Church  at  St.  Clairsville,  then  in  charge 
of  Rev.  A.  McElroy.  Eighty  years  of  a  truly  religious  life — all  that 
time  “going  about  doing  good” — is  a  record  probably  without  a  par¬ 
allel  in  the  annals  of  Methodism  in  this  country.  She  removed  to 
Cambridge  in  1836,  and  joined  the  church  by  letter.  The  congregation 
at  that  time  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  Gilbert  Blue.  She  was  always  an 
active  member,  never  missing  public  worship  when  able  to  attend,  and 
never  refusing  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ.  In  recognition  of  her  merits 
as  a  Christian  worker,  she  was,  in  1863,  unanimously  elected  life  member 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  Mother  Ruckle  looked  forward  to  the  day  of  her  death 
with  genuine  pleasure,  and  when  asked  on  Saturday  last  if  she  felt 
that  she  was  going  to  heaven,  quickly  replied,  ‘I  have  had  no  doubt 
of  it  for  many  years;  not  since  I  gave  my  heart  to  Jesus.’  She  had 
made  full  preparation  for  death  and  gave  directions  concerning  where 
and  how  she  was  to  be  buried;  her  requests  were  strictly  carried  out 
by  her  grandson,  C.  W.  Dunifer,  who  took  care  of  her  during  the  past 
sixteen  months.  She  wanted  no  display  at  her  funeral;  the  coffin  must 
not  be  too  costly;  she  would  be  carried  by  the  brethren  of  her  church 
to  her  last  resting  place;  a  plain  tombstone,  with  her  name,  age,  date 
of  death,  and  these  words,  ‘Died  in  the  Lord’.  Such  was  the  pure  and 
simple  life  and  character  of  oue  who  was  widely  known,  respected  and 
loved  by  all.  May  we,  dear  readers,  endeavor  to  emulate  her  example, 
that  our  last  days  may  be  as  peaceful  and  hopeful  as  hers. 

The  funeral  services,  which  were  held  in  the  M.  E.  Church  Tuesday, 
and  conducted  by  Drs.  Locke  and  Mills,  were  largely  attended.” 


“DEATH  OF  EDWARD  D.  ROSEMAN 

“'(We  copy  from  the  Mount  Pleasant  (Iowa)  Free  Press,  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  of  the  death  of  Edward  D.  Roseman,  a  brother  of  our  de¬ 
ceased  grandmother,  Ann  Ruckle. — EDITOR,  DEMOCRAT). 

“Rev.  Edward  D.  Roseman  was  born  in  Washington  Countv,  Pr.,  July 
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24,  1808,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  August  21st,  1884. 

When  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  but  a  child,  his  parents  moved 
to  Ohio,  where  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1828,  he  was  converted 
and  united  with  the  M.  E.  Church,  in  whose  communion  and  goodly  fel¬ 
lowship  he  lived  for  more  than  half  a  century  without  reproach.  At 
a  camp  meeting  held  in  Wills  County,  Illinois,  in  1837,  he  professed 
the  blessing  of  ‘perfect  love’,  and  continued  to  testify  by  word  and 
act  to  the  day  of  his  death,  ‘that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.  ’ 

Brother  Rosemond  served  the  church  of  his  early  choice,  as  class- 
leader,  steward,  exhorter,  and  local  preacher,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  Christian  life,  often  holding  two  or  more  of  these  offices  at  a  time, 
and  always  found  faithful  to  doctrine,  and  discipline  and  duty.  For 
several  years  past  his  health  would  not  admit  of  his  exercising  in  pub¬ 
lic,  but  when  he  had  strength  to  walk,  his  place  in  the  public  congrega¬ 
tion,  in  the  prayer  meeting  and  class  was  never  vacant. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  his  house  was  a  preaching  place 
for  the  Methodists,  and  under  his  hospitable  roof  the  weary  itinerant 
ever  found  a  hearty  welcome  and  pleasant  retreat.  After  coming  to 
Iowa,  Brother  Roseman  served  the  American  Bible  Society,  as  agent 
for  the  soutneastern  part  of  the  state  for  three  or  four  years,  doing  the 
people  a  good  service  by  scattering  the  ‘good  seed  of  the  kingdom’ 
among  them,  accompanied  with  wise  and  holy  counsels,  and  many  earn¬ 
est  and  faithful  prayers. 

When  he  came  to  grapple  with  the  ‘last  enemy’,  there  were  no  fears, 
no  misgivings;  but  all  was  clear  and  bright.  Once  he  was  heard  to 
say,  ‘I  can  say  with  Bishop  Jones,  “I  am  not  disappointed.”  At  an¬ 
other  time  he  said,  ‘I  have  lived  for  this  and  am  realizing  all  I  ever 
anticipated.  ’  Thus  he  lived  and  died,  ‘  a  good  man  full  of  faith  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.’  ‘He  rests  from  his  labors  and  his  works  do  follow 
him.  ’  Brother  Roseman  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children,  all  of  whom 
excepting  the  oldest  son  were  permitted  to  be  with  him  to  cheer  and 
comfort  him  in  his  last  struggle  with  earth,  and  to  lay  his  remains 
away  in  his  last  resting  place.  His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late 
residence,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  Mt.  Pleasant  and  old  friends  and  acquaintances  from  other 
communities.  J.  B.  BLAKENEY.  ” 

She  also  sent  me  the  original  clipping  from  a  paper  published  in  1846, 
announcing  the  death  of  my  father’s  sister  Frances.  While  this  clip¬ 
ping  was  printed  seventy-five  years  ago,  it  is  as  clear  and  legible  as 
when  first  printed.  It  reads  as  follows: 

‘‘FRANCIS  DANHEFFER, 

Consort  of 

JACOB  DANHEFFER 
Died  October  13th,  1846,  Aged  27  Years. 

The  deceased  was  the  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Nancy  Barcus — was 
born  near  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  and  in  her  character 
we  find  fully  exemplified  those  words  of  holy  writ:  ‘Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.’ 
She  was  indeed  a  dutiful  child — an  affectionate  companion,  and  a  ten¬ 
der  mother.  Having  been  raised  by  pious  parents,  she  became  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religious  impression  in  early  life,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
she  became  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  after  which  time  she  removed 
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with  her  parents  to  this  county,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became 
the  wife  of  her  late  husband — and  although  having  connected  herself 
to  the  church  in  early  life,  has  ever  lived  a  consistent  and  zealous 
member  of  the  church  of  her  choice.  During  her  last  illness,  which  lasted 
but  two  weeks,  she  was  not  known  to  utter  one  word  of  complaint  of 
any  kind.  She  had  been  deeply  impressed  for  some  time  past  with  the 
conviction  that  her  dissolution  was  nigh  at  hand;  or  in  her  own  words 
— ‘  She  did  not  expect  to  live  over  this  summer,  although  enjoying  good 
health  and  a  strong  constitution.  ’  She  appeared  to  have  a  longing 
desire  to  exchange  the  sorrows  of  earth  for  the  joys  of  heaven.  At 
length  the  time  arrived.  Soon  after  she  was  taken  ill  she  told  her  hus¬ 
band  that  she  would  not  be  restored  to  health  again;  but  that  she  had 
the  grace  of  God  to  comfort  her  through.  While  her  sickness  lasted 
she  suffered  extremely,  but  endured  her  sufferings  without  a  murmur, 
longing  for  the  hour  of  her  departure.  On  being  asked  by  her  mother 
if  she  had  any  request  to  make  about  her  children,  she  answered  none; 
that  she  had  offered  many  prayer  in  their  behalf,  and  the  Lord  would 
take  care  of  them.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  frequently  visiting  her  dur¬ 
ing  her  sickness,  and  always  found  her  firmly  fixed  on  the  rock  of 
ages.  She  could  always  say  with  the  poet: 

‘Not  a  cloud  doth  arise  to  darken  my  skies, 

Or  hide  for  a  moment  my  Savior  from  my  eyes.* 

Having  visited  her  on  one  occasion,  I  stood  by  her  bed  side  for  a 
few  minutes — she  appeared  to  be  in  a  sleep — on  opening  her  eyes  she 
looked  me  in  the  face  and  exclaimed:  ‘Oh,  brother,  I  thought  I  could 
hear  them  sing  in  heaven — oh,  what  melodious  music.’  Then  raising  her 
arms  and  clasping  her  hands,  she  exclaimed  in  an  ecstacy — ‘Oh,  could 
I  but  clap  my  wings  and  fly  away.  ’  Again,  composing  herself  she 
remarked — ‘but  I  must  be  resigned — I  shall  soon  go,  and  then  all  my 
troubles  will  be  over.’  At  another  time  after  asking  her  if  she  still 
enjoyed  an  unwavering  confidence  in  God,  she  replied:  ‘Oh  yes,  I  can¬ 
not  doubt  His  goodness;  He  has  promised  never  to  leave  nor  forsake 
me;  and  I  know  he  will  not  forsake  me  now.’  At  another  time  she  re¬ 
marked,  ‘that  her  sufferings  were  so  great  and  so  long,  that  she  feared 
getting  impatient  but  her  prayer  was  that  God  would  give  her  patience 
to  endure  to  the  last.’  And  her  prayers  were  answered,  for  not  a  mur¬ 
mur  escaped  her  lips.  The  last  words  she  was  heard  to  speak  were: 
‘Come,  Lord,  now  is  the  time,’  which  was  only  a  fw  minutes  before  her 
spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  regions  of  light,  there  to  rest  in  the  Para¬ 
dise  of  God.  She  has  left  a  husband,  seven  children,  a  mother,  three 
sisters,  two  brothers,  and  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  to 
mourn  her  absence;  but  blessed  be  God,  they  sorrow  not  as  those  with¬ 
out  hope. 

‘Now  safely  moored  no  storm  I  fear, 

My  God,  my  Christ,  my  Heaven  are  here, 

And  all  the  fruits  of  Paradise 
In  holiness  and  beauty  rise. 

’Tis  now  the  soul  with  folded  wings, 

In  thrilling  notes  of  joy  shall  sing 
Glory  to  God.  ’ 

She  is  gone,  and  in  her  death  we  have  an  uncontroveritble  testimony 
that  the  Keligion  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  May 
we  imitate  her  example  in  life — die  in  the  triumph  of  living  faith,  and 
meet  her  in  glory. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  natice  published  in  the  paper  at  Bur- 
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lington,  Iowa,  November  26th,  1928,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
W.  B.  Raikes,  who  was  the  son  of  Aunt  Sarah  Barcus  Raikes: 

“RETIRED  FARMER  TAKEN  BY  DEATH 

W.  B.  Raikes  Was  Resident  of  County  for  60  Years— Civil  War  Veteran. 

W.  B.  Raikes,  82,  well  known  retired  farmer,  died  at  the  family  home, 
1020  North  Sixth  street,  at  1:20  o’clock  this  morning. 

William  Barkhurst  Raikes  was  born  in  Athens,  Ohio,  March  25,  1846, 
the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  B.  Raikes.  When  he  was  21  years  old  he 
moved  to  Chicago  and  a  year  later  to  Des  Moines  County,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  married  March  10th,  1870,  to  Mar- 
celine  Boner  and  to  this  union  four  children  were  born,  Edmund  Willis 
Raikes,  living  on  the  home  farm  west  of  Burlington,  James  Merton 
Raikes,  who  died  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  Byrd  Raikes  and  Flora 
Raikes  at  home.  The  widow  and  one  granddaughter  also  survive. 

Mr.  Raikes  was  a  Civil  War  veteran,  having  enlisted  in  the  175th 
Ohio  regiment  when  he  was  15  years  old  to  serve  the  last  year  of  the 
war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  having  for 
many  years  been  a  faithful  member  of  the  Methodist  faith. 

The  body  will  be  taken  Wednesday  morning  from  Prugh ’s  chapel  to 
the  home,  where  services  will  be  held  Wednesday  afternoon  at  2  o’clock 
with  burial  in  Aspen  Grove  cemetery.  Friends  are  invited.” 

In  making  my  investigation  with  reference  to  our  family  history, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Fred  L.  Rosemond,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
dated  November  16th,  1928,  which  gives  the  following  interesting 
information  with  reference  to  the  family: 

Your  inquiry  of  12th  inst.  is  here  this  morning.  I  shall  write  what 
comes  to  mind  about  Ann  Rosemond  Ruckle,  with  the  expectation  that 
it  will  not  cover  as  inac-h  ground  as  you  would  desire,  and  that  you  can 
check  it  by  means  of  such  information  as  your  father  collected,  and 
indicate  other  points  that  you  want  covered.  You  will  note,  however, 
that  my  connection  with  Mrs.  Ruckle  is  remote,  and  that  I  have  no 
access  to  family  records  in  her  case. 

There  were  three  early  Rosemond  immigrants  from  Ireland  who  set¬ 
tled  in  Guernsey  County.  My  great-grandfather,  Philip,  settled  at 
Fletcher,  near  Fairview,  in  1789.  Not  a  great  while  afterwaard  his 
brother  Edward  came  here,  and  after  some  moving  about,  located  iiy 
Cambridge.  The  third  brother,  William,  did  not  come  over  until  1840, 
and  died  quite  soon  after  reaching  Fairview.  My  line,  as  you  will  see, 
descends  from  Philip,  and  it  is  practically  exhausted  except  for  my 
family.  From  William  descended  a  line  which  was  represented  for 
years  by  Edward  (‘Irish  Ed’),  at  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  and  by  Ben¬ 
nett,  at  Cumberland,  in  Guernsey  County.  Very  few  of  them  are  left. 
The  line  in  which  you  are  interested  is  that  from  the  first  Edward. 
Edward  was  a  favorite  name  in  the  early  family,  and  just  as  ‘Irish 
Ed’  was  distinguished  in  that  way,  so  there  was  a  ‘Canada  Ed’  and 
your  ancestor,  ‘Morristown  Ed’,  from  having  lived  in  Morristown  at 
one  time. 

Morristown  Ed  settled  in  Cambridge,  as  stated,  and  lived  in  a  one 
and  a  half  story  frame  house  that  I  often  saw  as  a  boy,  and  knew  as 
the  home  of  ‘  Grandmother  Ruckle.  ’  An  old  resident  told  me  he  well 
remembered  this  Edward,  and  described  him  as  a  friendly,  small,  plump 
man,  who  pursued  his  trade  as  a  weaver  in  that  house,  although  he 
had  also  farmed,  and  perhaps  then  still  owned  a  farm  nearby.  His 
wife,  I  believe,  was  Sarah.  They  were  buried  in  the  first  cemetery 
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Cambridge  had,  now  known  officially,  as  ‘ Founders’  Cemetery’,  within 
a  block  of  the  courthouse.  Years  ago  I  saw  the  stones  at  their  graves. 
That  cemetery,  as  often  happens  in  this  country,  was  long  neglected, 
and  those  stones  disappeared,  except  for  a  part  of  Edward’s  headstone. 
It  might  be  that  something  could  yet  be  done  to  restore  it,  although 
the  graves,  I  fear,  can  no  longer  be  certainly  located. 

Mrs.  Ruckle  I  remember  as  a  small,  active  woman,  looking  much 
physically  like  my  own  paternal  aunts,  comnig  to  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Cambridge,  always  wearing,  as  many  old  ladies  then  did,  a  black  satin 
‘  slat  bonnet.  ’  I  was  but  a  boy,  not  as  yet  interested  in  either  ancestry 
or  family  connections,  and,  while  she  perhaps  noticed  me  at  times,  I 
have  no  specific  recollections  of  her.  Her  daughter  Julia  married  James 
Davis,  a  substantial  citizen  and  business  man,  both  of  whom  I  well 
remember.  Mrs.  Davis  lived  until  after  I  was  grown,  and  I  talked  with 
her  at  different  times.  There  was  an  occasion,  while  she  lived  but 
was  confined  to  a  chair  and  bed  by  partial  paralysis,  when  some  of 
her  relatives  from  Waco,  perhaps  including  your  father,  visited  her. 
A  family  dinner,  to  which  my  family  was  invited,  was  served,  and  a 
group  photograph  was  taken  afterward  of  the  party  on  steps  at  the 
side  of  the  courthouse,  which  were  opposite  ‘Grandmother  Davis’  front 
door.  Walter  Grimes  was  there,  and  Jessie,  his  sister.  Their  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  these  Davises.  Jessie  Edwards,  now  of  Boulder,  Col¬ 
orado,  was  there.  Her  mother  was  another  Davis  sister.  Emma  (Mrs. 
John  H.)  Sarchet,  still  living  in  Cambridge,  another  sister,  was  there. 
Anna,  fourth  daughter  of  these  Davises,  married  Charles  Bonnell,  and 
both  are  dead,  leaving  a  son,  Paul,  who  lives  in'  Cambridge.  These  also, 
I  feel  sure,  were  in  that  group  photographed  at  that  time.  All  the  sis¬ 
ters  except  Mrs.  Sarchet  are  dead,  as  are  the  husbands  of  all  four. 

The  Davis  homestead  was,  as  indicated,  centrally  located,  just  across 
a  side  street  from  the  courthouse  in  Cambridge.  James  Davis  was  a 
steady,  capable,  thrifty  man,  who  accumulated  property,  and  bore  an 
excellent  reputation.  Julia  Davis,  his  wife,  was  a  superior  woman  in 
every  way.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  lingered  for  severala 
years.  She  also  was  likewise  stricken,  while  he  still  lingered,  I  believe. 
As  a  young  fellow  about  the  town  I  used  often  to  see  the  one  or  the 
other  sitting  in  a  wheeled  chair  by  a  window  which  looked  out  upon 
the  street.  Mrs.  Davis  bore  up  remarkably  under  very  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  and  I  never  saw  a  frown  on  her  face,  although  she  was  not  at 
all  light-minded  or  heedless.  She  wras  physically  much  larger  than  Mrs. 
Ruckle,  having  a  larger  frame,  a  dignified  carriage,  and  a  strong  face. 

As  some  attempt  toward  a  just  estimate  of  these  ancestors,  I  should 
add,  I  think,  that  these,  without  exception,  I  believe,  were  not  only 
good  citizens,  but  Christian  people,  grounded  in  the  Christian  virtues. 
Most  of  them  were  substantial  citizens  as  well,  succeeding  in  what 
they  undertook,  and  not  only  self-sustaining  but  more.  If  there  was 
a  lack  of  glitter  and  display,  or  even  of  brilliance,  among  them,  there 
was  what  was  better,  and  we  owe  them  more,  I  expect,  than  we  realize.” 
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SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS 

The  Revolutionary  War  Records  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  have  the  following  with  reference  to  Wil¬ 
liam  McFerrin:  1342962 

“Enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1776^,  Served  until  September, 
1780,  as  a  private.  He  was  engaged  in  TJuToattle  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians  at  Kings  Mountain.  At  the  time  he  enlisted  in  the  army  he 
was  living  in  Tipton  County,  Tennessee.  He  applied  for  and  was  al- 
lowecPa  pensiorTTune  7th,  lBSS.” 

With  reference  to  our  forebear,  Rev.  James  McFerrin—He  is 
buried  in  Charleston  graveyard,  Phelan,  Tipton  County,  Tennessee, 
and  there  is  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  the  following: 

“Rev.  James  McFerrin — Born  in  Washington  County,  Virginia,  March 
22nd,  1784.  Died  September  4th,  1840.  He  served  his  country  as  a 
military  officer,  the  Methodist  Church  as  an  esteemed  minister  for 
twenty  years,  and  died  in  the  full  hope  of  a  blissful  immortality.  ’ 1 

With  reference  to  our  father,  Rev.  E.  R.  Barcus,  our  sister,  Mrs. 
John  M.  Barcus,  has  in  her  possession  the  original  of  the  following 
certificate : 

“This  certifies  that  Companion  E.  R.  Barcus  asked  for  a  demit  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1856,  which,  he  having  paid  all  chapter  dues,  and 
being  a  member  in  good  standing,  was  granted. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  set  my  hand  as  Secretary  and  af¬ 
fixed  the  seal  of  the  chapter,  this  the  9th  day  of  December,  1856. 

(Signed)  A.  S.  HUEY,  Secretary  of  Union  Chapter 

No.  2,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  ” 

She  also  has  in  her  possession  the  original  of  the  following: 

“To  all  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  throughout  the  globe  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come- — greeting: 

This  may  certify  that  the  bearer,  E.  R.  Barcus,  is  a  Master  Mason 
in  good  standing,  a  member  of  Magnolia  Lodge  No.  611  under  the  regis¬ 
trar  and  jurisdiction  of  our  most  worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  as  such  he  is  hereby  recommended  to  all  worthy 
brethren. 

Given  at  Little  Rock,  this  27th  day  of  December,  1856,  under  the 
seal  of  said  Grand  Lodge,  by  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

(Signed)  T.  D.  MERRICK, 

Grand  Secretary.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  John  Barcus  also  has  in  her  possession  the  original  of  the 
following: 

“To  all  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  upon  the  face  of  the  earth: 

We,  the  Master  anad  Secretary  of  Clarksville  Lodge  No.  89  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  holding  our  charter  from  the  Most  Worshipful 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  bearer,  Brother 
E.  R.  Barcus,  whose  name  is  signed  on  the  margin  of  this  certificate, 
is  a  worthy  and  intelligent  Master  Mason,  and  in  good  standing  in 
our  lodge.  We  most  cheerfully  recommend  him  to  all  true  and  worthy 
brethren  wherever  assembled  or  dispersed  over  the  globe. 
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In  Testimony  Whereof,  we  have  hereunto  affixed  our  names  and  at¬ 
tached  the  seal  of  our  lodge,  this  the  30th  day  of  November,  1849,  A. 
L.  5849. 

(Signed)  JNO.  S.  HART,  W.  M. 

THOS.  McCULLOUGH,  Secretary.  ” 

M  rs.  John  M.  Barcus  also  has  in  her  possession  the  original  of 
the  following  instruments  relating  to  our  forebear,  Edward  Rosmon: 

“To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

We  do  certify  that  the  bearer,  Brother  Edward  Rosmon,  is  a  regular 
registered  Master  Mason  in  Lodge  No.  472,  and  during  his  stay  behaved 
himself  as  becometh  a  worthy  member,  and  as  such  we  recommend  him 
to  all  regular  lodges. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seal  of  our  lodge  and  in  our  lodge  room 
in  Ballingsmoor  (Ireland),  this  the  25th  day  of  May,  1794,  and  in  Ma¬ 
sonry  5791. 

(Signed)  TOM  McCABE,  Master 
JOHN  PENN,  Sr.  W. 

JOHN  SIKE,  Jr.  W.” 

She  also  has  in  her  possession  the  original  of  the  following  docu¬ 
ment  : 

“To  the  High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Super- 
excellent  Masons,  under  sanction  of  Lodge  No.  472,  held  in  Ballinsmoor 
and  on  the  Registry  of  Ireland: 

We  do  hereby  certify  that  the  bearer,  our  faithful,  true  and  well  be¬ 
loved  brother,  Edward  Rosman,  a  Past  Master  of  the  Lodge,  was  by 
us  instituted  and  installed  in  that  most  sublime  degree  of  a  Royal  Arch 
Supreme  Master  Mason,  he  being  with  due  honor  and  justice  of  the 
Royal  Community,  justly  supporting  the  amazing  trials  of  skill  and 
valor  attending  his  admission,  and  as  such  we  recommend  him  to  all 
true  and  faithful  brethren  round  the  globe. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seal  of  our  Grand  Lodge  Chapter,  held 
in  Ballinsmoor,  this  25th  day  of  May,  1794,  and  of  Royal  Arch  Super- 
excellent  Masonrv. 

JAS.  M.  CABE,  H.  P. 

(SEAL)  JOHN  CABE,  R.  A.  C. 

JOHN  LITTLE,  G.  M. 


EDWARD  CORMAN,  Sec.” 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  our  mother,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Barcus,  in  August,  1914,  when  she  was  eighty-two  years  of  age: 

I  am  now  almost  eighty-two  years  old.  Looking  back  over  my  life 
I  see  many  mistakes,  places  where  I  might  have  done  better.  In  the 
main,  I  feel  that  I  did  about  the  best  I  could  under  the  conditions.  In 
early  childhood,  the  best  I  knew  how,  I  committed  myself  to  Him  who 
said,  ‘ 1 1  will  direct  thy  paths 1  and  I  have  ever  felt  under  Divine 
guidance.  The  way  has  not  always  been  clear  and  smooth  and  I  might 
have  sometimes  chosen  others  had  I  not  held  on  to  the  promise.  My 
children  I  received  as  a  heritage  from  the  Lord  and  as  each  came  WE 
dedicated  it  to  Him.  My  daily  prayer,  “Use  them  for  Thy  glory”, 
and  He  has  greatly  blessed  them.  I  am  so  thankful  their  father  lived 
to  realize  his  oft-expressed  highest  earthly  ambition,  “To  see  my  chil¬ 
dren  through  college  and  my  wife  well  provided  for”. 
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My  children  have  been  a  joy  and  comfort.  Not  one  of  the  eleven 
has  ever  given  me  a  moment  of  heart  sorrow.  From  infancy  they  have 
loved  the  Lord  and  honored  their  parents  and  I  claim  His  promise  ever 
to  the  coming  generations,  may  not  one  be  left  behind.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  children  for  the  tender  care  and  love  you  have  given  me.  No 
more  could  have  been  done  than  you  have  .done.  May  the  choicest 
blessings  of  Heaven  be  on  you  and  ours  till  the  latest  generation.  Ours 
has  been  a  goodly  heritage.  The  Lord  has  blessed  us  above  many.  May 
not  one  ever  forfeit  his  claim  to  divine  mercy  by  wandering  away.  I 
have  no  concern  for  the  future.  “He  is  able  to  keep  whom  I  have 
committed  to  Him  against  that  day.” 

Rev.  John  B.  McFerrin  wrote  and  had  published  in  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Christian  Advocate  in  1867  at  the  time  his  mother,  who  was 
James  Campbell  Berry  McFerrin’s  wife,  was  eighty-one  years  of 
age,  the  following  paper  relative  to  his  mother’s  family  reunion, 
which  was  held  the  last  of  June  in  that  year: 

“The  reunion  of  the  McFerrin  family  occurred  the  last  week  in  June 
(1867)  and  was  a  happy  reunion.  Years  had  elapsed  and  the  dreadful 
and  desolating  war  had  swept  our  land,  since  our  last  family  festival. 
Thousands  multiplied,  of  the  aged  and  the  young  had  passed  away,  but 
God  in  mercy  had  spared  the  aged  mother  and  all  her  children.  Our 
mother  is  now  in  her  eighty-first  year.  She  enjoys  unusual  good  health 
for  one  of  her  years;  though  from  a  fall,  years  since,  she  is  not  active, 
but  moves  about  with  some  difficulty.  Her  mind  is  wonderfully  pre¬ 
served;  she  shows  comparatively  little  decay  in  understanding  or  mem¬ 
ory;  scarcely  any  exhibition  of  second  childhood.  She  reads  the  Bible 
and  other  religious  works  with  great  interest,  and  keeps  up  pretty  well 
with  the  news  of  the  day.  She  is  cheerful  and  full  of  hope.  She  was 
married  in  the  year  1804,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  moved  imme¬ 
diately  to  Tennessee,  where  all  of  her  children  were  born,  seven  in 
number.  In  1811,  she  buried  one  infant,  since  which  she  has  lost  no 
child,  and,  excepting  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  occurred  in  1840, 
she  has  had  no  death  in  her  family  for  fifty-five  years.  Her  six  chil¬ 
dren  all  live,  and  were  all  'together,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  till  they 
meet  on  the  other  shore.  Three  of  her  sons  are  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
viz:  John  B.,  William  M.,  and  Anderson  P.  The  other  son  is  a  planter, 
and  has  long  been  an  official  member  of  the  church.  She  has  two 
grandsons,  John  P.  and  Thomas  S.,  who  are  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
She  had  one  son-in-law,  the  later  Samuel  Gilliland,  who  was  an  eminent 
minister  of  Christ.  She  has  two  grand-daughters,  Mrs.  Williams  and 
Mrs.  Barcus,  who  are  married  to  worthy  Methodist  preachers.  Thus, 
including  her  husband,  she  has  had  connected  with  her  family,  nine 
ministers  of  Christ.  She  has  had  fifty-two  grandchildren,  forty  of 
whom  are  living.  She  has  had  eighteen  great-grandchildren,  sixteen  of 
whom  are  living.  All  her  grandsons,  above  seventeen,  were  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  in  the  later  war;  all  except  one  went  through  safely; 
he  died  in  the  hospital,  a  meek  Christian  boy,  who  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
Of  the  remainder,  all  except  one  were  either  wounded  or  captured,  and 
several  were  both  wounded  and  made  prisoners;  yet  God  wonderfully 
preserved  them,  and  they  are  all  not  at  their  homes,  following  laudable 
pursuits.  Every  one  of  her  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  have 
been  baptized,  and  are  all  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  re¬ 
viewing  the  past,  this  aged  “elect  ladv“  has  much  for  which  she  feels 
devoutly  thankful,  and  having  once  more  met  all  her  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  in  the  flesh,  she  is  willing,  at  the  Master’s  call,  to  join  her  hus- 
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band  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of  her 
posterity  as  they  may  come,  one  by  one,  to  a  KEUNION  IN  HEAVEN.  ” 


CONCLUSION 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  old  family  Bible  which  was  used  by 
my  grandmother,  Ann  Rosmon  Barcus  Ruckle,  which  she  used  for 
more  than  sixty  years  prior  to  her  death.  My  sister,  Rebecca,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Stanford  at  Lorena,  has  the  old  family  Bible  of  my  father 
and  mother.  I  have  in  my  possession  the  original  of  the  various 
clippingss  published  herein.  In  addition  thereto,  I  have  a  number  of 
other  newspaper  clippings  and  receipts  and  other  old  papers  that 
were  furnished  me  by  Cousin  Emma,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sarchet,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ohio. 

Geo.  W.  Barcus, 

January  i,  1930.  Waco,  Texas. 
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